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I HAD VOWED TO LEAVE THEE. 


I had vow’d to leave thee, Mary, 
When distracted was my brain— 
That I would no longer tarry 

Where my honest toils were vain ; 
Where I met but Fortune’s frowning, 
When I deem’d her favours nigh. 
All my dearest efforts crowning, 

But with hopes that gleatn'd to die. 
I had vow’d to leave thee, Mary, 
Ne’er to woo her smiles again ; 

.For my heart had grown aweary, 
Hoping, toiling, all in vain. 


I had vow’d to leave thee, Mary, 

But thy love, like some sweet spell, 
Seem’d to whisper “ Hope and tarry,” 
Still the same, whate’er befell; 
When my soul was bow’d by sorrow, 
'Twas thy voice that cheer’d me on, 
Speaking hopeful of the morrow, 

Till at last the goal was won. 

I had vow’d I would not tarry 
Where to toil and hope seem’d vain, 
But for thee, my gentle Mary, 

I could brave it o’er again. T. L. 


THE STORY-TELLER. 


LEWIS PERCIVAL.—A Legend of Oxfoud. 


“You owe me an ovation for securing these rooms for you, Percival/’ said 
a young man of some twenty-two years of age, whose careless half-blase air 
-and manner told the initiated that he had pretty well exhausted all that 
college life has to offer, either of pleasure or experience ; and they would have 
.guessed aright, for Alfred Crofton was keeping his last term but one at Oriel 
College, Oxford, and in a few weeks intended to go in for honours, despite the 
fortune which seemed to render them of little value to him. 

His companion, who was lounging on the other side of the fire-place on a 
small sofa, idly cracking walnuts, which seemed to give some relish to the 
wine standing near him, was younger, and evidently less completely at home, 
.from the mingled interest and anxiety which his handsome features expressed 
as he conversed with his companion. 

In truth, Lewis Percival was a freshman of only a fortnight’s standing, and 
a home education had ill fitted him for the scenes in which he was suddenly 
plunged, without any friend but the early companion of his boyhood, and, at 
intervals, of his early youth—the son of tne nearest neighbour of the widowed 
Mrs. Percival. 

To Alfred Crofton he looked for advice, example, information, in every¬ 
thing, and his enthusiastic temper and generous disinterested disposition made 
him overrate the superiority over himself which his friend possessed, rather 
from accidental circumstances than the actual mental and personal advantages 
in which they might have fairly contested the palm. But the young freshman 
was not the only one who considered Alfred Crofton a model to be looked up 
to, with little chance of imitation; an oracle, whose verdict was to be feared 
or prized by both sexes alike; and yet the singular power he possessed was 
hardly to be accounted for even by his talents and high breeding, undoubted 
as were his claims to both. 

His observation did not remain so long unanswered as our digression might 
make it appear, though Lewis did not at once reply to the simple remark. 

“They are first-rate, certainly,” he said, “ but-” 

“But what—hey! Percival?” said Crofton, laughing. “I would wager 
something that Trevor has been telling you some deuced rubbish or other. 
He has taken you under his especial protection, I think.” 

The colour mounted to Lewis Percival’s cheek, in spite of the attempted 
carelessness of his reply. “ I should trouble myself very little about what 
either Trevor or any one else said, unless I had good reason to attach any 
importance to it; and as as to ‘ protection/ I am not fool enough to want it, 
nor submit to it.” 

“Then wliat is that ominous ‘ but’ tacked on like a rider to your verdict, 
on the best rooms in Oxford,” said Crofton. “ Come, never hesitate, man, I 
know you have plenty of sense and courage too, and I promise beforehand not 
to doubt either, whatever you may say.” 

Percival still hesitated; but he was accustomed so entirely to confide in, 
and yield to his friend, that he rather did so from doubt how to frame his 
confession than whether he should make one at all. 

“ It is chiefly from my scout Jenkins that I have heard what I confess has 
dwelt on my mind more than it ought,” he said, at last, “and his information 
has been confirmed by Dickson, the old porter, who has been here these fifty 
years, he tells me. They say that every man who has had these rooms for 
many years past lias met with an early, often a violent death, and that it is so 
common a subject of remark in the college that the rooms are let cheaper than 
many not half so good, to induce people to take them.” 

“ It is not the first time I have heard of that nonsense,” replied Crofton, 
more gravely than his companion expected; “but even if it were true, which 
I very much doubt, it is not worthy of a fellow of any sense or pluck to think 
twice about it. The most you can make of it is that it is a strange coincidence. 
You cannot surely be idiot enough to connect it with the rooms themselves, 
and put them in quarantine like a ship with the plague on board.” 

“ You are right, Alfred, I dare say,” returned Percival; and very likely 
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you would feel just as indifferent about it as you think I ought to be; but 
you perhaps never heard of the strange fatality which has prevailed in our 
family for generations past, or you would not wonder at my being a little 
impressed with Jenkins’s wonderful tales. For some hundred years or more 
there has never been more than one living son to the possessor of Oakham, 
nor has the property descended in the direct line more than twice during that 
period, from the succession of early deaths. You know my father succeeded 
his brother only one year before his accident, and I have a distinct remem¬ 
brance of hearing my old nurse remark to some gossip of hers, when I was ill 
once as a child—‘ Ah ! he has got the mark on him, sure enough; he’s safe 
not to get over the year which is always so bad for his family. He’ll go when 
he’s twenty-one, or before.’ Now, you know I am past twenty; and, like the 
king’s son in the Arabian Nights , I intended to cheat the Fates by taking 
exemplary care of myself; and—and in this, laugh as you may, Crofton, it is, 
to say the least, a disagreeable chance which has placed me in rooms with a 
fatality attached to them so strangely like that of my own family.” 

It was seldom easy to read Alfred Crofton’s face ; and at present the 
expression was so mingled that it was impossible to say whether pity or 
ridicule or honest sympathy predominated, as he listened to Percival’s 
confession, or rather explanation. He seemed to hesitate for a moment how 
to reply to it, and deliberately peeled another walnut, while Lewis eagerly 
scanned his features, half fearing, half longing for him to speak. 

“ You despise my folly, Alfred ? ” he said at last. 

“ No, Lewis, certainly not. I may be vexed that you should bestow a 
second thought on old women’s croakings, and don’t think it unlikely that 
you may bring about their fulfilment by such morbid fancies. If I were not 
going in for my great go before the ‘ long,’ I would willingly share my fate by 
changing my den with your chambers, though you know I have the same 
blood in me on my mother’s side, and, failing your uncle’s family, I am your 
natural heir, most mighty squire.” 

Lewis looked up in some astonishment. “ I never heard that before,” he 
said. “ I knew there was some connection between the families, but not that 
it was so close, or that you—you-” 

“ Had the remotest chance of inheriting the broad acres and comfortable 
mansion of Oakham, you would say,” replied Alfred, laughing. “ No, my 
dear fellow, I dare say you never did, and I am sure anything so unlikely is 
not -worth speaking of. Considering I have a young fellow of twenty-one, 
and a comfortable middle-aged gentleman, with two stout boys between me 
and the inheritance, I hardly think of marrying, or raising money on my 
prospects. Still it is true, owing I suppose to the strange mortality you speak 
of, that my grandmother’s descendants do stand next to Mr. Frank fcercival’s 
in the line; and as poor George’s weakness of mind and body makes it next to 
certain he cannot last many years, or even months, I suppose I may reckon 
myself the heir to Oakham in such an improbable contingency as much as to 
Crofton Hall. But it’s hardly worth a dozen words. I only spoke of it to 
show you my perfect disbelief of such nonsense.” 

“ I may as well make a clean breast of it at once, Alfred,” said Percival, 
half smiling, though the anxious look in his eyes ill accorded with the 
attempt at gaiety. “ I have been kept awake many a night by what sounded 
like deep sighs, almost groans, which seemed to . come from all sides of the 
room in turn, and which I can never trace to any cause, search as I may. I 
have hardly had a good night since I came.” 

Crofton did now fairly indulge the scornful laugh which he had hitherto 
laudably restrained. “ My dear fellow,” said he, “ if you call the wind in as 
a witness to the truth of Jenkins’s prosy tale, I have done; and as I have an 
engagement with Trevor this evening, and the decanter is empty, I am off.” 

At the instant the door opened, and a singularly elegant and high-bred 
looking young man, of an age nearer perhaps to Crofton’s than his young 
cousin’s, entered. 

“ Trevor, is it you ?” exclaimed Crofton. “ I thought you were going to 
old Macfarlanc’s when I parted with you an hour ago, and came in to look 
after rercival instead of going to dress. I see yon are ready for the \N il- 
brahams already. What time are we to be there? Why, the dessert will 
hardly be on the table yet. Your watch is fast perhaps this evening.” 

Trevor’s cheek flushed, rather at the look and tone than at the words, which 
were apparently innocent enough. 

“I expect Percival’s bright fire and good wine have had the effect of 
stopping yours, Crofton,” returned Trevor; “it is half-past eight already, and 
the Wilbrahams dine at six when they are alone. They will think us ridiculously 
formal, to go at ball hours for a friendly evening.” 

“Well, well; do not be so indignant at my being rather more ignorant oi 
their habits than you seem to be,” said Crofton. “ Perhaps I have not such 
good means of information as you have. However, I will dress in as quick 
time as you can expect of a disinterested person. Goodbye, Percival! ” 

Crofton left the room, while Trevor took the chair he had vacated with an 
ill-concealed air of vexation, which was not unnoticed by his young host. 

“ Crofton spares no one,” said Percival; “ hut I believe it is rather from 
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bis own cool, unexcitable nature than any trant of kindly feeling that he 6ays 
annoying things. I have known him from boyhood, you know, and I hardly 
ever remember his getting warm or enthusiastic on any subject. I sometimes 
think I should like to see him in a desperate passion, or a desperate love fit, 
or something that would disturb that provoking composure, which is enough 
to send one into a brain fever when one feels at all excited.” 

“ Perhaps he is not always as immoveable as he appears,” said Trevor, who 
had by this time got over his feeling of irritation. “ ‘ Still waters run deep.’ ” 

“ They are very deep indeed, then, in Alfred’s case,” said Percival, laughing, 
“and the wind which will disturb them has not yet been raised, by black 
spirits or grey. No, I believe he will live and die with the same undisturbed 
equanimity; though I shall never see the latter event,” he added, with a 
relapse into his former sad forebodings. 

Trevor looked inquiringly at the young man, whose youthful, well-cut 
features were so strangely clouded by the melancholy expression said to foretell 
an early or a disastrous fate; but he was both too wise and too delicate to 
make any remark at the moment, and merely said, “ Has Crofton introduced 
you to the Wilbrahams yet, Percival? ” 

“No,” he replied; “ I never even heard him speak of them till to-day, and 
they appear to be rather your friends than his, from what he said just now, 
so perhaps he is hardly on terms to do so.” 

“ Well, at any rate our combined interest is, I fancy, strong enough to 
secure you a welcome, if you will go with us to-night,” said Trevor, good- 
humouredly ; “so make haste and brush up. Ten minutes will do all that is 
wanting for a quiet evening ; you are wonderfully presentable even now.” 

Percival hesitated, but Trevor bade him do as he was bid, as became a 
modest freshman, and he yielded to his real desire to escape from his own 
thoughts, and see the family who evidently had caused some little soreness 
between his cousin and his new friend. 

Alfred Crofton was not a little surprised on re-entering his relative’s rooms 
to find him prepared to accompany them, and a momentary expression of 
displeasure crossed even his well-schooled features; but it was gone almost 
before Trevor could be certain it really existed. 

“You are quite safe in Trevor’s suite, Lewis,” said Crofton, in his usual 
careless manner. “ He is a privileged man at the Wilbrahams, as the 
possessor of a baronetcy and seven thousand per annum has good claim to be 
in certain cases made and provided,” he added, as he and Percival followed Sir 
Hugh Trevor down stairs. But before his cousin could ask the meaning of his 
last words, the three were walking side by side across the college quadrangle. 

Five minutes more brought them to their destination, and Percival followed 
his companions up a handsome, staircase, where some splendid plants bespoke 
the taste of some of the family for flowers, into a large drawing-room, with 
about as complete an aspect of elegance and comfort as could well be desired 
or imagined. Tables, chairs, and sofas of every possible kind, of convenient 
shape, in every possible place where they could be required, yet not so as to 
be in the way of any one; a beautiful grand piano, a harp, books and 
embroidery, plenty of light, and an old English fire bespoke at once the 
wealth, the sense, and the elegant taste which had presided over the arrange¬ 
ments of the comfortable apartment. 

There were some six or eight persons in the room when the young men 
entered, to the most elderly of whom Percival was presented as Mr. and 
Mrs. Wilbraham. They were a very pleasing specimen of a couple some¬ 
what past middle age, retaining traces of the attractions of earlier life, and 
fully possessing those peculiar to a more advanced period.. Mrs. Wilbraham 
had evidently been very beautiful; and the young girl to whom Sir Hugh 
Trevor next introduced his young friend was strikingly like her in feature. 

Ella Wilbraham was very lovely, and yet her most powerful charm was 
not the actual beauty of face or figure, so much as the changing expression of 
one, and the child-like grace of the other. Her eyes ana hair were dark; 
but her pure, cream-like skin, gave her the attractive complexion of a blonde, 
while the quick changes of her thoughts and feelings were vividly expressed 
in her varying expression. It was difficult to say whether Ella was bright 
and gay, or thoughtful and pensive by nature, since one hour saw her spark¬ 
ling with vivacious, child-like enjoyment, and quick appreciation^ of the 
ludicrous, and another proved that there was deep thought and feeling as 
the staple of her character, almost more than became her nineteen years. 

Ella was sitting on an ottoman with a young lady, younger apparently than 
herself, whom she named as her cousin, Miss de Yesci, a bright sparkling little 
creature, with fair hair, blue eyes, and a laughing mouth, to whom the 
melancholy Lewis Percival at once, perhaps from the force of contrast, 
assigned the palm of beauty and attraction. Near them was standing a 
young man, whom Percival had seen at the college chapel, to whom Trevor 
and Crofton nodded with a “ How' do you do, Manvers?” One of the ! 
“heads of houses” and his wife completed the party; they were near; 
relations of Mrs. Wilbraham, and had been dining there en famille; but ! 
their presence seemed to cast little restraint on the youthful group assembled ; 
round Miss Wilbraham’s ottoman. ’ j 

“ What do you think, Trevor ? ” said Mr. Manvers, as soon as the new 
comers had taken their cups of coffee. “Miss Wilbraham will not confess that 
Oxford is detestable out of term, with no one but butchers and grocers’ boys, : 
and heads of houses, vastly more respectable than amusing—present company 
excepted,” he added with a glance at Mr. and Mrs. Macfarlane, and a slight 1 
bow to Ella. | 

“An ex parte statement, Mr. Manvers,” she replied, with one of the arch j 
smiles which so often changed the whole expression of her face. “ I did not 
by any means enlarge on the attractions of the very necessary and estimable ! 
individuals you describe, as. equal to those of gentlemen commoners and ! 
undergraduates. I only maintained that our beautiful Oxford has peculiar ! 
charms in its deserted as well as in its peopled state. Look there,” she said, 
drawing aside the curtain of the hay window, near which she was sitting, and ! 
involuntarily looking to Trevor for sympathy in her admiration, though her ; 
words were addressed to Manvers. ! 


It was indeed a fine scene, as it lay in the bright winter moonlight. 
The beautiful spire of St. Mary’s, v the noble schools, the domed iWdcIiffe 
were all visible, with every charm heightened, and defects (if they have any) 
concealed in that soft clear light. Well might Ella Wilbraham be proud of 
her native Oxford, the beautiful, the classic, the loyal city, where thousands 
of the noblest and most celebrated of their times have received the training 
whu?h the nobleman, statesman, or distinguished scholar need for the full 
development of their powers, whose classic beauty is contrasted by venerable 
half-monastic institutions, hallowed by the lapse of centuries. Oxford is 
indeed a city by itself, and dull must be the nature and perverted the taste 
which can fail to give it as enthusiastic a meed of admiration as did sweet 
Ella Wilbraham. Sir Hugh Trevor’s eyes had followed the direction of 
hers, and dwelt for a minute or two on the familiar objects she pointed out, 
but far longer on the animated face of the fair enthusiast; at least, so thought 
one of the group standing round the window. 

“It does seem profanation to people such a spot with reckless ‘under¬ 
grads.,’ instead of grave and reverend monks and signors,” observed Alfred 
Crofton, who had been watching, with his peculiar quiet, penetrating glance, 
the unconscious language of looks which had been exchanged between the 
two, who were evidently well accustomed to understand each other’s ideas 
and feelings. 

Minnie de Yesci gave one arch glance at the grave thoughtful face of 
Lewis Percival, and then exclaimed, with a gay laugh, “Well, really to 
judge from the specimens of the genus in my aunt’s drawing-room, Ella, I 
think there is little ground for complaint on the score of want of proper 
sobriety of demeanour and appearance.” Trevor laughed, ,Crofton gave a 
quiet smile, and the more inexperienced Percival coloured at Miss de Yesci’s 
gay accusation. 

“It would hardly do for you to have a magic glass, Miss de Yesci,” said 
Crofton, “or I suspect there are occasions when you would retract your 
praise, or, as my cousin seems rather to think, slander of our body.” 

It was astonishing how uncomfortable Crofton could make others feel r 
without appearing to do so. Lewis could have knocked him down for 
drawing attention to his tell-tale countenance; but Minnie revenged him 
better by her arch reply. 

“ When you and Mr. Percival know me better, Mr. Crofton, should you 
ever acquire that most important branch of information, you will not suppose 
I can be guilty of a covert reproach, however skilled more clever intellects 
may be in such sharp weapons.” 

Crofton bowed, and replied, “ I cannot for a moment doubt your utter 
inexperience in such warfare, Miss de Yesci; if I had entertained any such 
suspicion before, your assurance would at oneje banish'it.” 

Minnie slightly coloured, but her bright eyes were fixed for a moment on 
her opponent’s face with a quick glance that was not unnoticed by either its 
object or Percival. 

“ Will you not sing to-night, Ella ? ” said Mrs. Macfarlane, approaching 
the group at that moment. “ I want to hear some of my own native ballads 
once more after my long absence. I never heard any Englishwoman sing 
them as you do.” 

Ella rose at once and went to the piano, followed by Sir Hugh and Crofton. 
Percival remained standing near the ottoman on^wbich Miss de Yesci was 
still sitting, though he was too shy to venture on the vacant place at her 
side. / 

Miss Willbraham began the lovely air, “ That’s no my plaid,” with its 
haunting Gregorian-like melody, and the whole room was hushed into silence 
by her sweet, rich tones, and the pure simplicity with which she gave it. 
Percival listened with almost painful pleasure; every melancholy chord found 
a response with him, however it was struck. Mii^ue, to whom the song was 
familiar, was struck by the sadness of Ms expression as her cousin concluded. 
Her sympathies were as quick as her gaiety, and she exclaijned, “ That is all 
very beautiful, and most sentimentally touching, Ella; but do give us some¬ 
thing now to get the dirge-like notes out of my head before I sleep, or I shall 
certainly dream of ‘My lady, I dreamt of her shroud.’ ” 

Ella laughed, and began “ Bonnie Prince Charlie,” and under cover of the 
rousing strain Alfred Crofton again approached the window. 

“ I believe you may blame Trevor for that funereal melody, Miss de Yesci,” 
said Crofton; “ he has doubtless some associations with it. You do not know 
perhaps that he has very dear friends in the Highlands; he only left them 
when he came up after the ‘ long.* ” 

“A very dear friend , you mean, perhaps, Mr. Crofton,” ^Said Minnie, with 
an involuntary glance at the piano. 

“Scarcely a fair question, Miss de Yesci,” he replied; “however, as there 
is a portrait of a very lovely girl lying openly on his table, and I have seen 
letters addressed to a lady, certainly not named Trevor at present, pretty often 
waiting for the post on his mantel-shelf, I suppose there is no great secret in 
the matter, so far as his wishes are concerned.” 

“ Then Sir Hugh is engaged ? ” said Minnie, her caution for a moment 
suspended by a more powerful feeling. 

“ Nay, I really am not in his confidence,” said Crofton, “or, if I were, I 
should hardly feel justified in betraying it. I merely tell you what looks 
very like it, in my opinion ; if it had been merely accidental my seeing these 
suspicious symptoms, I should not even have done that. But, in my opinion, 
concealment in these matters is sometimes scarcely honourable.” 

His eyes turned to Sir Hugh, who, now that the song was ended, was 
bending over the piano, and talking earnestly to Ella, as they turned over 
some music together. 

Again Minnie tried to read Alfred Crofton’s handsome face, but this time 
there was nothing but unmistakable gravity, with perhaps a touch of dis¬ 
pleasure,* to be seen there, and she began to think she had done him injustice. 

“You do not think ‘all is fair’ then in such matters, Crofton,” said 
Percival. “ I hardly believed you had bestowed so much consideration on 
the subject. He is made of very impenetrable stuff, Miss de Yesoi. It is a 
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crreat pity he is not poor enough to induce him to take a fellowship; it 
would be the very thing for him.” 

“ Perhaps I should be in more real danger, Lewis, than if I were one, who 
left my heart at every shrine/ like some persons I know. What say you, Miss 

de Minnie blushed a little, but she was too light-hearted to feel much 
embarrassment, and she gaily answered, 44 4 Men have died from time to time, 
and worms have eaten them, but not for love.’ I should not fear a broken 
heart, or coroner’s inquest, for any one of your degenerate sex, in these 

modern t* e “ Many a word at random spoken. 

May wownd or heal a heart that s broken ; 
replied Crofton significantly; 44 quotation for quotation; Miss de Yesci. There 

have been unconscious prophets before now.” . 

Lewis Percival, too, sighed ; Minnie’s words had wakened ol, feelmgs in 
his mind, but before she wen noticed his change of expression Ella called her 
cousin to take part in a duet, and *>oth the young men drew near te the 


P The voices of the cousins blended well, and they were accustomed to sing 
together, from early girlhood, and Crofton, who had a critical ear for music 
and was now at leisure to listen, was sincere enough in the praise he bestowed 

on the conclusion.of the dupt. . ^ ... 

44 Will you take the tenor of this trio, Mr. Crofton ? asked Ella, cutting 
short rather abruptly the graceful compliment on her mode of accompanying, 
which was concluding the comments on their mutual performance. 

It was the trio from “ Don Giovanni” between the truant lover, Anna, and 
Zerlina and Crofton half smiled as he bent over it. 

“ Trevor I know you sing this,” said Crofton; 44 for I have seen the music 
tumbling about your rooms. I am fairly hoarse with shouting to old Bitson, 
who is deafer than ever, and should only ruin it.” 

“I did not expect such a young-ladyish excuse from you, Crofton,” said 
Trevor, smiling; “I have sung nothing for weeks, hut I will do my best if 
Miss Wilhraham will give me as much help as she can, and forgive my 
deficiencies.” 

44 Oh, expression is everything, my dear fellow,” said Crofton, 44 and I 
know in such a case you will sing con amore. I suppose you sang in 
Scotland/' 

Trevor flushed, and Ella began the symphony so hastily that Crofton was 
tolerably certain she had noticed both the words and their effect. 

There was certainly no apology needed for the performance. Sir Hugh’s 
voice was rich and sympathique, and Minnie’s Zerlina and her cousin’s Donna 
Anna perfect for amateur singing. The grave discussion of the elder 
gentlemen and the quiet gossip of the matrons was suspended during the trio; 
and the dignified “head ” and his musical wife both pronounced it admirable. 

44 And in good time, after such exertions, comes the supper tray,” said Mrs. 
Wilhraham. 44 1 forbid any more singing at present. Minnie, give us that 
march you were playing to-day, and then we will have something still more 
refreshing.” 

Miss De Yesci took her cousin’s place, and gave the “Wedding March ” in 
splendid style, while Miss Wilhraham busied herself in arranging some of the 
mask of music lying near, perhaps to avoid Crofton’s evident intention of 
following her to a seat, had she moved to one. She did not altogether succeed, 
however; for he began to assist her labours with such skilful zeal that she 
could not refuse his services. 

44 Have you ever heard 4 Don Giovanni,’ strongly cast, Miss Wilhraham ? ” 
he said, as he placed the music of that opera together. 

44 Not in London,” she replied. “ I did once, at Edinburgh, when we were 
making a tour in Scotland. I should think it absolutely perfect, when 
thoroughly well d,one ? ” 

“ Yes, the musio is exquisite,” said Crofton; “ but I am absurd enough to 
like even the subject of an opera to be rather less odious than this one. The 
hero is so unmitigatedly contemptible, I could never get up an interest in 
him.” 

“And yet the majority of your sex are somewhat fickle, poets and novelists 
say,” remarked Ella, still bending over her task so as to half conceal her face. 

44 4 Heed not what ofd rhymers say/ Miss Wilhraham,” returned Crofton ; 
44 though, indeed, I fear there is often too much foundation for their assertions. 
But the worst sort of Don Juan is not the volatile, open adorer at every 
shrine, but the one who, by quiet unspoken devotion to one, lulls all suspicion 

tft kIpatx ” 


EUa gave a quick glance; at Crofton’s face as he uttered these words; but 
she could read in it only its usual quiet, yet penetrating expression, and from 
him her eyes turned unconsciously to Trevor, who was leaning against the 
chimney-piece, at a little distance, listening to Minnie’s spirited playing. The 
last chords were, however, struck at that moment; and the little party were 
soon engaged in the discussion of creams and jellies, and wine and water, 
while conversation became more general. A concert at the “ Star,” at the end 
ef November, and a ball oil the last night of the old year were in petto, and 
both were talked of, to he patronised by the whole party. Lewis Percival 
mustered courage to engage Miss De Yesci for a. quadrille and waltz at the 
hall, though she assured him it was very doubtful she should remember her 
promise so long. 

44 1 never remembered anything more than twenty-four hours, unless matters 
of life and death, Mr. Percival, since I used to he put in the corner for 
forgetting {he verb I had learnt the day before. So be warned in time, and 
don’t rest your hopes of dancing on my giddy self,” she said, gaily ; but her 
kind heart smote her when she saw him turn away with a disappointed look, 
quite out of keeping with her gay ie^t. 

Lewis was strangely morbid that evening; and for the second time the 
words of the fair girl who had so attracted him had jarred painfully on his 
most sensitive point. It seemed to him like an omen of evil. 

.The departure of Mr. and Mrs. Macfarlane was a signal for that of the 


young men ; but during the general leave-takings, Sir Hugh managed to say 
to Miss Wilhraham, 44 1 have obtained your father’s permission to send a 
beautiful horse I have here for you to try, Miss Wilhraham, and he is good 
enough to say I may accompany him and you in your ride. Will you he 
inclined for it" to-morrow.” 

“ If papa wishes it, certainly, Sir Hugh,” replied Ella. 

Sir Hugh was at a loss to know whether the coldness of her manner was 
intended to convey to him that she did not recognise any right on his part to 
take interest in her arrangements, or to hide a feeling more propitious to his 
hopes. He only waited the completion of his college career, till which time 
he was under a promise to his guardians not to form any engagement, to tell 
her openly what he thought she must have long perceived—that she was the 
object of his deep and first attachment. He had often flattered himself also 
that she was not indifferent to him, if an evident pleasure in his society, and 
deference to his tastes and opinions, were a proof of her feelings to himself; 
but this night there was a change in her look and tone which, more than the 
words, chilled and alarmed him. 

e Sir Hugh parted from his companions on the college staircase, and sought 
his rooms m a vexed and uneasy state of mind, for which he chid himself in 
vain, and which kept him long from sleeping, while Percival and his cousin 
were equally wakeful, though from very different causes. Lewis heard, more 
plainly and loudly than ever, the strange noises which had so often chilled 
his very blood; and more plainly and loudly than ever did they seem to say 
to his excited imagination that the fate of his predecessors would be his. 
And Alfred Crofton, too, paced his room till a late hour; but his usually well- 
schooled features were exulting, and his keen eyes flashed with contending 
feelings. 

44 Yes,” he said, “ the shots told well, and I could see that both that quick¬ 
witted little cousin and Ella herself were alive to my meaning ; they looked 
and spoke coldly to him, and were more cordial with me than usual. Fair 
Jessic Macdonald will stand me in better stead than if I had pursued my 
boyish fancy for her, when I met her and Trevor in the Highlands with her 
father, his sober old guardian. Trevor, you have been my rival in everything 
as yet; my superior in rank and fortune; at least my equal in talent, and it 
may be in honours too, and worse than all, my rival in love. I hate you, 
and if there is power in human will I will be your superior, your successful, 

envied, superior; or I will be avenged. Should I fail—then-. But I 

will not dream of such a possibility. I never yet was mastered; and now, 
when all that is dearest to me is at stake, I am hardly likely to let any 
weak scruples come between, or difficulties daunt me in my stern, unchanging 
resolve. Beauty, talent, fortune, Ella Wilbraham unites them all, and then 
that charm of changeful, yet always fascinating mood and manner. She must 
and shall be mine, though at present she half fears, half dislikes me ; but so 
much the more glory and excitement in winning her; and then, to sec? hjp 
agony, for I know well his is no fleeting passion; he will suffer, as I would 
have him, if he loves her and secs her another’s, whom he hates, almost as I 
do him. It will be glorious.” 

He threw himself in a chair, and sat for some time with his face covered, 
as if weighing the chances of his deep-laid plan’s success. 

While all these thoughts and emotions were occupying the young gownsmen, 
of Oriel, the two fair girls they had just left were sitting over their dressing* 
room fire, in no very gay mood, to judge from Ella’s sad and Minnie’f 
anxious look. 

“I am sure Mr. Crofton had some motive for telling me this, Ella, 
darling,” said Minnie, after relating to her cousin what Alfred had insinuated 
about Sir Hugh Trevor’s supposed engagement. “ I do not trust him, I 
confess, hut still I thought it right to tell you what lie said; for it is plain 
enough Sir Hugh wishes you to think he is attached to you, and if he is not 
he is base indeed.” 

44 Oh! Minnie, Minnie, do not talk so! ” said Ella. “I am not so vain as 
you would make me. I confess I have fancied sometimes that he—he efid 
rather like me, and behaved differently to me from others, but then—it might 
be my own fault, and, if he is engaged, he perhaps thought I knew it too, 
and could not misunderstand him. I-” 

Tears were too near Ella’s eyes, and her maidenly prido was too strong for 
her to allow even her pet cousin to see how deeply she was suffering, and she 
turned to reach some article for the toilette to conceal her emotion. 

44 My dearest Ella, do not talk nonsense, though it is very proper modest 
nonsense,” said Minnie, impatiently. “There is no doubt about the matter. 
I was as certain till this evening that Sir Hugh Trevor was to be my cousin, 
and my sweet Ella Lady Trevor, with all due accompaniments of diamonds 
and presentation at court, as that she is my own mother’s sister’s child, as old 
nurse would say, and if it is true that he is engaged, why, he is a great deal 
worse than Mr. Crofton, whom I have so often abused.” 

“ I must act as if it were true, Minnie,” said Ella. 44 1 shall dismiss all 
idle silly dreams from this moment, and take care that Sir Hugh shall not 
think I ever fancied he was anything but, a mere friend. He shall not believe 
that, whether his manner has been intended or not.” 

Ella’s cheek crimsoned at the very idea of such a suspicion oil the part of 
her faithless admirer. 

“ I fear it will not be as easy as you seem to think, Ella,” said her cousin. 
44 Nothing is more difficult in my opinion than to alter manner towards a 
person with whom one has been as friendly and intimate as you and Sir Hugh 
Trevor have hitherto been, without going to an opposite extreme, which is 
of course just as suspicious. And though I should particularly like him to be 
punished by losing your friendship and society, he would naturally think you 
were piqued at hearing of his engagement.” 

“ You shall sec, Minnie,” said Ella. 44 He shall certainly not think I regret 
it, even if he does imagine that I have any suspicion of the truth, which I do 
not think he can. And now good night, for I am sleepy, and evcii you look 
rather heavy-eyed.” 

Minnie was in truth not sorry to shut the usually bright eyes which her 
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cousin thus stigmatised, having had a long ride with her uncle that day on a 
spirited horse, which was rather beyond Ella’s management. Miss de Yesci, 
however, who was a native of hardy Cumberland, was a fearless horsewoman, 
having ridden any horse in her father’s stable since she was ten years old; and 
Mr. Wilbraham had promised her the reversion of the fiery Selim, as soon as 
he had found a quieter one for Ella. The young girl was soon in the land of 
dreams, if indeed such peaceful sleep as hers knows any interruption from 
those busy visitants; but Ella, though she had declared herself so tired, was 
long before she went to bed, and longer still before she slept. She unlocked 
a small cabinet which stood on her table, and took from it a beautiful little 
volume of Coleridge, which bore on the flyleaf the words, “Elia Wil- 
braham. From her friend, Hugh Trevor.” 

It was Sir Hugh who had introduced that poet to her especial notice, and 
asked Mrs. Wilbraham to allow him to select a volume of his most beautiful 
pieces for her daughter; and Ella well remembered when she read the 
words he wrote in it, that they had seemed to convey a deeper, warmer 
feeling than they actually expressed. But now tears of mingled indignation 
and sorrow filled her eyes as she looked on them, and a burning blush was on 
her cheek as she exclaimed, “ A friend! yes, perhaps he meant me to under¬ 
stand that his feelings were only those of a friend, and I have been weak and 
vain enough to misinterpret him; and yet Minnie seems certain that he 
behaved as if he really cared for me. Well, well, he shall see it is over now, 
and that I am indifferent to him.” But the look and the tone were anything 
but those of indifference; and Ella’s pale cheeks and languid air next 
morning required the usual excuse of “ a headache,” to satisfy the anxious 
inquiries they attracted from her mother. 

Alfred Crofton was announced almost before luncheon was concluded; but 
he brought his excuse with him in the shape of some tickets for the coming 
concert, which were scarce enough to make the procuring them rather a, favour. 

“ I hope you will not think I infest your house, Mrs. Wilbraham ; but I 
heard Miss de Yesci expressing some anxiety about tickets for the concert; 
and as I know Trevor hates asking favours of the Dons, and I can always ' 
manage that ceremony for my friends if not for myself, I lost no time m 
making myself agreeable to our respected dean.” 

He took some cards from his pocket-book as he spoke and handed them to 
Mrs. Wilbraham, with a momentary glance at Ella, which spoke plainly 
enough the real object of the homage ; but he began in the next moment 
some lively nonsense with Minnie de Yesci, whom he really admired enough to 
have done so still more, had not her cousin stood in the way; and would 
scarcely listen to thanks for what he declared was a very selfish exertion. 

“ I must not stay longer, for your sake and my own, fair ladies,” he said, 
after a few minutes’ sparkling encounter of wits ; “ for I promised my cousin 
Lewis to walk out with him this afternoon; and I believe you are going to 
ride with Mr. Wilbraham and Trevor at three.” 

“ Will you be so kind as to tell Sir Hugh I shall not ride this afternoon, 
Mr. Crofton ?” said Ellen. “As the object of his coming was to see how my 
new horse suited me, it would be a pity to give him useless trouble, even if 
papa and my cousin go out.” 

“ Ella is not at all well this morning, I am certain,” observed Mrs. Wil¬ 
braham, “ though she will not confess it.” 

“ Nay, my dear auut. Why indulge these saucy cavaliers with giving a 
reason for a woman’s caprice ? It is quite enough for them to know we have 
changed our minds,” said Minnie, laughingly. 

“ Do not be afraid, Miss De Yesci,” said Crofton. “ I will carefully uphold 
the privilege of your sex in my message to Trevor, and be especially jealous 1 
of gratifying a vanity which has plenty of food already. A baronet with good : 
looks, good talents, and seven thousand a year, meets with few mortifications ! 
from your sex or his own.” j 

A flush mounted to Ella’s pale cheek, though the words and even looks of ; 
the speaker were carefully directed to her cousin, and her farewell to Crofton j 
Avas more cordial than usual; and though she left the room immediately j 
afterwards, Minnie could pretty well guess the mingled pride and grief which j 
was swelling in her heart at this commencement of her new line of conduct, j 
Nor was Alfred Crofton more at a loss as to the effect of his skilful manoeuvres. ■ 
He had promised Trevor to get the tickets, having a sort of connection 
on his mother’s side with the dean, which gave him a greater facility 
of doing so; and eagerly availed himself of the opportunity of contrasting 
himself with Sir Hugh’s apparent supineness in the matter. And Ella’s pale j 
looks and cold message were satisfactory proofs that his plans were going on 
favourably; and that, could he but keep the lovers from an explanation, | 
estrangement would be in all probability complete. And then he hardly j 
formed any definite plan beyond. Hopes and wishes, and confidence in his ; 
own powers to gratify them, were busy enough in his heart; but the great | 
desire which now engrossed him was the disappointment of his hated rival’s ' 
affection ; and all his endeavours were directed to that object. j 

Minnie de Yesci was an excellent though unconscious auxiliary in these 
plans, both as an ostensible object for his attentions, and a medium for 
conveying insinuations as to Sir Hugh to her cousin, and she was quite 
attractive enough to make the task easy, of apparent devotion to her, while 
the evident distrust and coldness displayed by the young girl gave a degree of 
piquancy and zest to this flirtation with her. All these thoughts passed rapidly 
through his mind as he walked along the High Street, and he felt a hand laid 
on his arm before he was aware that Manvers was beside him. 

“ Why, Crofton, I nearly knocked you down ; you were in as profound a 
dream as that romantic cousin of yours, who always seems in the other world 
rather than this.” 

“ Poor Lewis is rather transcendentally inclined, I confess,” replied Crofton, 
choosing to turn the raillery of his companion rather on his cousin than 
himself; “ but he has been brought up too much at home, and there are always 
plenty of tutors and servants to encourage the fancies of an only son and heir. 
But where are you off to ? I want to see Trevor for a moment, and then I am 
your man for a walk, this frosty day, if you like.” 
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“ All right,” returned Manvers, “ only don’t be a month arranging your 
business with Sir Bayard.” 

“ Five minutes will be enough,” said Crofton, “ and you can come in with 
me, if you like, to make matters more sure.” 

The young men walked rapidly on for the short distance which remained 
before they reached Oriel College, at the very gates of which they encountered 
Sir Hugh Trevor, hurrying along with an animated and joyous countenance, 

“I can’t stop just now,” he said, as Crofton tried to arrest his progress. 
“ I am late for my appointment already.” 

“If it is at the 'Wilbrahams you need be in no hurry,” said Crofton. “ I 
bring you a message from Miss Wilbraham, to say she has changed her mind 
about riding to-day, and that she will not trouble you to go there.” 

“ Did she give no reason for her changing her intention ? ” asked Trevor, 
trying to speak with unconcern, “ nor fix any other day for the ride ? ” 

“ Oh, the usual plea for a lady’s caprice, I think—a headache, or something 
of the kind; but she certainly made no other appointment.” 

“ Oh, it is of no consequence,” remarked Trevor, with ill-affected care¬ 
lessness. “ Only I am afraid Stokes will not wait much longer for an answer 
about Psyche. She is too great a bargain to be long on hand.” 

“ Well, as you are thrown over by the fair lady, you may as well come with 
us, Trevor,” said Manvers, who rather enjoyed the scene. 

“ No, thank you, I do not mean to be baulked of my ride. My horse will 
be ready by this time; so—goodbye to you both ! ” 

Trevor turned hastily away, and walked as if Ella herself, instead of his 
faithful horse, was waiting for him, and when fairly mounted and out of the 
city, his speed was by no means disproportioned to his rate of walking. 

The horse enjoyed the gallop, no doubt, with but small sympathy for his 
master’s state of mind, which procured him the race up Headington Hill, and 
along the road to Abingdon. 

Sir Hugh Trevor was indeed stung to the quick by Ella’s apparent caprice 
and the way in which it had been conveyed to him. It had been arranged the 
previous night, and he had been asked cordially to luncheon by Mr. Wilbra¬ 
ham, but an appointment with his private tutor prevented his accepting the 
kindly invitation. And now, it appeared that Alfred Crofton had not only 
been admitted on the friendly footing of an early morning visitor, but com¬ 
missioned by Miss Wilbraham to convey her cold, even uncourteous dismissal 
of his attendance to himself, the mortification being thus made doubly bitter 
by the witnesses to its infliction. 

Sir Hugh Trevor knew full well that he had said, and looked, and done 
everything to convey to Ella Wilbraham the state of his feelings towards her 
save actually speaking them, which nothing but a promise to his mother 
prevented his having done long since. Lady Trevor, though a most excellent 
and judicious woman, had the natural weakness of the mother of an only son 
of brilliant talents and position; she thought that every woman would be 
trying to secure him for a match for herself, or daughter, or niece, while hardly 
any one was worthy of him. She had therefore exacted from him a promise, 
when he went to Oxford, that he would not propose to any one till he had 
taken his degree, and till she herself had seen and formed her judgment of 
her; and Sir Hugh was far too affectionate a son and too honourable to 
dream of breaking his word on any temptation whatever. But he was so 
convinced that Ella was everything in herself and her position which his 
mother could desire, that he had not scrupled to show pretty plainly his devoted 
attachment to her, and to rest tolerably assured that it was by no means 
displeasing to the young girl or her parents. And now that the time of his 
probation was drawing to a close, and that a few weeks more would probably 
put him at liberty to obtain the assurance of what he fondly trusted was 
already his, his beloved Ella’s affection ; when his hopes were at the highest, 
came this unlooked-for, chilling blank, and he felt utterly stunned ana per¬ 
plexed by the unaccountable change. He could not endure to believe Ella 
capricious or a coquette, and yet it was equally difficult to suppose her ignorant 
of the meaning of his intentions, or to imagine that he had done anything to 
offend or wound her feelings. He thought and thought, to no purpose, 
during his long ride, and returned just in time for Hall, with a body and 
mind little refreshed by the exercise he had been taking. 

* * * * * * 

The evening of the concert arrived, and when the two cousins came into 
the drawing-room, where Mr. and Mrs. Wilbraham were awaiting them, they 
found Alfred Crofton and Lewis Percival conversing with them, the former in 
that tone of a valued friend which he knew so well how to assume without the 
slightest presumption or undue familiarity. The touch of chivalrous respect 
in his manner to Mrs. Wilbraham, the easy and yet deferential tone of his 
conversation with her husband, were perfect in their way, and appeared to 
have a happy effect on his cousin, who was gradually losing the shyness which 
a naturally thoughtful temperament and secluded life had hitherto fostered. 
Both Ella and Minnie were struck with the unwonted animation which gave 
all that was wanting to his handsome features ; and Minnie De Yesci perhaps 
did not feel quite so saucily scornful as she had pretended to be that morning, 
when her uncle rallied her about her evident conquest of the young freshman, 
as she accepted his escort to the carriage which was announced. 

“ Come, we can make room for one more in this roomy ‘ ark ’ of mine,” 
said Mr. Wilbraham, “ if one of you will jump up on the box, and then you 
can help me with the ladies. It is but five miuutes’ drive.” 

This was just what Alfred wished; nothing .could seem more intimate than 
such a free and easy arrangement, and bidding his cousin get in, he took his 
place by the steady old coachman, and in a few minutes they were at the 
“Star.” Percival at once secured Minnie, and Alfred offered his arm to 
Mrs. Wilbraham; but her husband good-naturedly pushed it aside, saying, 
laughingly, “No, no; I don’t trust my wife to anyone; you take care of 
Ella.” 

In that order they entered the concert-room, to the envy of many a 
gownsman, as they saw the prettiest girls in Oxford thus honouring their 
companions. But one among them watched, with a far keener sensation of 
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envy and disappointed love than these mere butterfly admirers of beauty. Sir ! 
Hu(rh Trevor had been standing near the door watching anxiously tor the i 
entrance of the Wilbrahams, in whose party he had hoped and expected to | 
be included a few short days before. Indeed, Mrs. Wilbraham had told him 
she should reserve a seat for him in those secured for her party ; but in vain 
had he sought even a look of invitation from Ella. They had met but once 
since the evening in question, and her manner had been far more successful 
in its assumption of indifference than her cousin had predicted; but neither 
Trevor or even Minnie herself guessed the secret tears and hard sti ugglcs 
which succeeded the careless gaiety by which she renressedevery approach to 
their former intimate exchange of thought and feeling. What cou d lug 
Trevor suppose but that she wished to repress any presumptuous hopes on his 
part, and determine, if once fully satisfied that it was so, to withdraw from a 
society so dear and so dangerous. He fancied that he could decide some¬ 
thing at this concert, and had waited for the hour when it would commence 
with an anxiety far more ihtense than ever the greatest theatrical critic 
felt for a new opera or unheard drama. It was an evil omen to see her 
on the arm of Alfred Crofton, whom he distrusted without well knowing’ 
why, and when he obeyed Mrs. Wilbraham’s smiling bow and look of 
invitation, it was with the feelings of a man who anticipates the confirma¬ 
tion of half-indulged, half-resisted fears, that certainly are even worse than 
the more exciting suspense. 

The place which remained vacant was one between Mr. Wilbraham and .Lila, 
but Crofton was on the other side of the latter; and, after a careless extension 
of the hand and a casual remark or two to Sir Hugh, she turned again to 
resume her conversation with his rival. Stung to the quick, Trevor attempted 
to display equal indifference, and to converse with Mr. Wilbraham in his usual 
manner; but his remarks were not very much to the purpose, and he was glad 
when the commencement of the concert gave an excuse for silence. The 
overture was scarcely over and the first trio begun, when Crofton felt a hand 
gently laid on his shoulder, and, on turning round, he saw that the wife of his 
relative the dean was sitting only two seats behind him, and evidently anxious 
for him to join her, which of course he had no alternative hut to obey as soon 
the conclusion of the piece permitted. 

“ I am very sorry to take you from your friends, Alfred/* said the lady, as 
she shook hands with him; “but there has been some mistake about Mrs. 
Stanley, who was to have joined us here, as I thought; but I am afraid she 
expected us to call for her, and is waiting. Would you mind going for her ? 
It is only in Beaumont Street, you know, and the next piece is nothing 
particular.” 

Alfred did not care for the piece, but he did very much care for leaving Sir 
Hugh in possession of the field, even for a short time; he had of course no 
alternative but to obey, and left the room, inwardly consigning Mrs. Stanley, 
and even the dean’s wife, to a fate by no means enviable for ladies fair. 
Meanwhile, Sir Hugh had gradually drawn nearer to Ella, as he ventured 
some remark on the music, to which she at first replied in the tone she bad 
lately assumed to him; but there was something in the expression of his face, 
and the saddened tone of his voice, which touched the heart she was striving 
so strenuously to subdue, and she gradually fell into a more natural manner. 

“That trio brings back sad recollections to me,” said Sir Hugh. “My 
poor uncle, who, as I once told you, was a second father to me, was a perfect 
worshipper of music, and that was his especial favourite. He, and my 
cousin Miss Macdonald, and I, have sung it many a time, though seldom so 
as to satisfy his fastidious taste.” 

“ There are few things bring back scenes and persons so vividly as music,” 
said Ella, gently; “ but in this case there is less to sadden you than is 
generally the case when thinking of departed friends. Sir Francis lived and 
died so happily, from what you have told me, that there seems but little save 
pleasant memories of him, and now your mother is at Craigfermline keeping 
all your favourite haunts sacred for you till you take the management yourself. 
It seems to me you should only have a sweet pleasant melancholy in thinking 
of past days.” 

Sir Hugh felt happier than he had done for many a day, it was so sweet to 
be soothed by Ella, but a sweet cradle-song at that moment forbade further 
conversation, and he could only thank her by a look and a bow. “ You are 

right, as usual, and I-” but an impatient look from a zealous amateur 

stopped even that half-whispered sentence. 

When the song was at last over, without, perhaps, any very clear idea on 
the part of Sir Hugh and Ella whether it was German, Italian, or English, 
the former said: “ I don’t know whether I ever spoke to you of my cousin 
Clara, Miss Wilbraham; she is the daughter of my father’s and uncle’s only 
sister, who lived near Craigfermline after her widowhood. My aunt died 
about two years since, and Clara went to my uncle, soon to lose another home, 
poor girl! ” 

“ And where is she now?” asked Ella, with a slight choking in her throat. 

“ With my mother. She will certainly remain with her till-” he stopped 

a moment, then added, “ till the usual termination of a young lady’s career— 
marriage,” 

Ella felt the heart-sickness of realised fears, and if Sir Hugh had been less 
pre-engrossed by one idea, he must have remarked the paleness which 
succeeded the delicate bloom of a few minutes since. She dreaded lest the 
next word should tell her that the marriage alluded to was to her faithless 
admirer, and claim her congratulations, and yet could not forbear hazarding 
one more true woman’s question, “ Is Miss Macdonald pretty ? ” 

“ More than pretty! ” replied Sir Hugh warmly. “ There is a delicate 
intellectual beauty about Clara, which gives her a peculiar interest; she seems 
so fragile, so dependent upon others, that it gives every one a sort of fostering 
petting feeling towards her, and yet she has borne her trials well and firmly. 
I hope some day to introduce her to you,” he added in a low tone. 

“ As Lady Trevor,” thought Ella. “ He means to convey his prospects to 
me in that way. I am indebted to his kind precaution.” 

“Ijfhall he honoured by Miss Macdonald’s acquaintance,” she said in such 


a cold, haughty tone, that Sir Hugh drew back, chilled and surprised, while 
Ella began studying her programme most assiduously, finding that her cousin 
was too much engaged in an animated conversation with Lewis Percival, to 
find refuge in talking to her. 

In a few minutes Alfred Crofton returned from his unwelcome mission, 
having successfully piloted Mrs. Stanley to his reverend relative. “ Pity 
me, Miss Wilbraham,” he said; “I have really earned absolution for a 
week’s sins, since I left you. Fancy me rushing, or rather skating over the 
frosty pavements at the rate of twelve miles an hour, to save Mrs. Fernby’s 
credit and Mrs. Stanley’s taste for music, which consists in knowing a piano 
from an organ; then finding she had just taken off bracelets and gloves, and 
a dozen other etceteras, which after receiving due explanation and apologies 
she put on again. And then the flys were hopelessly engaged, and she made 
a desperate determination to walk with the help of my arm, which, being 
some twelve stone in weight, as you know, was pretty well taxed, to keep her 
from breaking legs or ar.ns in her involuntary slides. And now I hope you 
will do full justice to my amiability.” 

“Virtue is its own reward, Mr. Crofton,” said Ella, striving to cover her 
sadness under unusual gaiety. “ Besides, I am afraid it is a most uncommon 
exercise of it, since you think it worthy of such extraordinary notice.” 

“ Nay, Miss Wilbraham, do not discourage the beginning of such praise¬ 
worthy self-denial; give me a geranium blossom from your bouquet as a 
guerdon, as the ladies of old rewarded the good deeds of their knights.” 

Sir Hugh’s ears were painfully strained to catch Ella’s reply, while 
listening to Mrs. Wilbraham’s comments on a comic song just finished, and 
he managed to distinguish the words. 

“ I fear both the sacrifice and the reward would be equally trifling,” said 
Ella ; “ so we will not caricature the good old times.” 

Ella was not a coquette, or she would have revenged herself on her 
supposed faithless knight, by complying with Crofton’s request; and in truth, 
she felt a slight inclination to do so, had not her woman’s dignity come to her 
aid. For the remainder of the evening, however, Corelli, Mozart, Rossini, 
and Handel were alike unheeded and undistinguished by the lovers; yet when 
the concert was over, Ella remarked, “A capital concert it has been, has it 
not, Sir Hugh? I never enjoyed one more.” 

Sir Hugh’s bow and smile equalled Miss Wilbraham’s in truth and 
brilliancy, and the two went home, both to a sleepless—one to a tearful 
pillow. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


SAY NOT THE WORLD IS VOID OF LOVE. 


Say not the world is void of love, 
Because its smiles rest not on thee ; 
There may be one would die to prove 
Her love, her truth, her constancy. 
Then for that one still try to find 
A germ of love—it soon will spread, 
Illumine both thy heart and mind— 
And brightness o’er thy pathway shed. 


Go, seek for love, nor heed the frown 
That o’er tliee now the world may cast 
The sun’s bright rays are brighter thrown, 
Far brighter when the clouds have past. 
Then seek for love ; for love will bring 
The hope that now to thee seems dead; 
’Twill lend a charm to everything, 

And brightness o’er thy pathway shed. 

J 0. 


THE LADY O F THE EELL HOUSE. 

Chapter X. 

On the night of Guendolen’s visit to the Opera the house was crowded. 
In a large box on the grand tier was assembled a group that to a keen 
observer would have offered an abundant field for curious speculation. 
A lady, whose age could not exceed six-and-twenty, occupied the principal 
seat; she was very beautiful, but it was that fragile and delicate love¬ 
liness which seems .almost to fade as it is gazed upon. Her complexion 
was exceedingly fair, her eyes of a light blue, and her hair of a corre* 
sponding shade of brown; her features were exquisitely moulded, and 
might have been pronounced faultless, except that her lips were rather too 
thin, though when parted they displayed a set of teeth of almost transparent 
whiteness. Her figure, from the slender waist and limbs to the long straight 
fingers, was in exact accordance with her features; fragility was stamped on 
every part. There was no robustness, no energy, no vigour, either of mind 
or body, to be traced in her ; her very teeth looked as though a hard biscuit' 
would be sufficient to break them. By her side sat a young girl, by no means 
her equal in beauty, but far more healthy in appearance; a bright, joyous, 
happy young creature, with all life’s pleasures in anticipation before her, and 
its sorrows unknown and undreamed of. 

The background was occupied by two figures. The one who stood behind 
the elder lady’s chair was a handsome, dissipated-looking man of about 
forty. His sunken eyes and deeply-lined face told of many a night passed m 
the gambling-house, though the black hair which clustered round his high 
and narrow forehead was untouched by the hand of time. The fourth person 
in the box was a female, who by her extreme plainness of attire, and the 
forced humility of her demeanour, seemed anxious to announce herself to the 
world as a dependent. 

In an opposite box on the third tier, concealed by the half-drawn curtains, 
sat Guendolcn, minutely observing through a strong opera-glass the appear¬ 
ance and movements of her husband and his wife. Could Sir Frederick have 
guessed whose eyes were watching him he would not have been quite so much 
at his ease. When the opera was concluded, and the ballet about to begin, 
Lady Elphinstone rose, evidently with the wish to retire. A demoniacal 
expression passed over Sir Frederick’s face as he said something in opposition 
to her wishes. The poor lady raised her eyes with a look of entreaty. Her 
husband was obstinate. She sat down again; but Guendolen could see that 
her tears fell fast upon her bouquet, with which she endeavoured to seem 
occupied. Sir Frederick placed his hand upon her shoulder, and stooped to 
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-whisper in her ear. The unknown observer could almost imagine that she 
heard the words he uttered, when she saw the poor victim wince under the 
iron grasp of her tyrant, and make an effort to control her tears, though she 
hushed np to the temples with the pain, and then became pale as marble. 
Guendolcn’s full chest heaved with indignation, and she clenched her hand 
and set her teeth, and ground her heel into the floor. Her spirit was bold and 
free, and her long rambles amongst the hills in the bracing air had given to 
her naturally healthy frame more strength and activity than usually falls to 
the lot of woman, and she felt as though she were endowed with the spirit of 
a knight-errant, and could have crushed the monster who dared to tyrannize 
over that poor, weak, helpless creature. But in the full pride of her health 
and strength she suddenly felt that she also was a woman, and therefore weak. 

A sudden movement in the Elphinstone box announced an arrival; a 
gentleman entered and shook hands "with the whole party, then glancing round 
the house, disclosed to the astonished eyes of Guendolen the features of Harry 
Greville. She sank back in her chair; and if she had had coolness enough 
to analyse her feelings, she would have been amazed and amused to find that 
uppermost in the turmoil was the truly feminine wish that she had hurried 
the dressmaker, instead of bidding her take her time rather than overwork her 
assistants. She was gratified to see that, after the first excitement of greeting 
his friends was over, Captain Greville appeared thoughtful and absent. “ He 
is dreaming of me,” thought Guendolen; “ in a few days he shall see me, and 
then I will tell him all; and when I have possession of the register, the sole 
evidence of my unlucky marriage, he shall be the judge whether the destruc¬ 
tion of it will not suffice to set me free. I know what his heart will decide ; 
and all my sorrow will be ended, and I shall be Harry Greville’s happy 
wife.” 

The pride, the energy, the defiance were all gone from Guendolen’s face 
and attitude; she leant dreamily against the side of the box, with her eves resting 
fondly upon the unconsoious object of her love, the music meanwhile stealing 
unnoticed, though not unfelt, into her ears, and picturing the future to herself 
in the glowing colours of hope and love. When the performance was over, 
Guendolen drew the hood of her opera cloak closely over her face, and hurried 
down -with she hardly knew what hope—perhaps to catch the sound of Harry’s 
voice. Fortune favoured her. Lady Elphinstone was leaning on Sir Frederick’s 
arm, and the plain companion had charge of Sylvia. Greville walked by the 
side of Sir Frederick; and they little guessed who was behind them. The 
first words she caught were uttered by Sir Frederick. “ Indeed!” he said. 
“ Why, where did you see such a face ? ” 

“ It is enough that I acknowledge having seen one ; never mind the where” 
replied Greville. “It is sufficient to own one’s self beaten, and to pay one’s 
bet.” 

“Nay, my dear fellow ; but you should enable me to judge. Perhaps you 
wrong yourself,” said Sir Frederick.” 

“ Well, let the affair stand over,” replied Greville, “ for I am in hopes of 
soon presenting the lady to the world as my wife.” 

“Ay, indeed,” said Sir Frederick, and Guendolen thought she observed a 
sinister smile under his long moustache. “ But tell me at least where you 
encountered her ? ” 

“ Tell me first why you wish to know ?” 

“ Merely from curiosity,” replied the other; “ I was wondering -whether it 
could be the same lady.” 

“Did the lady you mean live in Cumberland?” asked Greville, and this 
was the last that Guendolen heard of their conversation, for the crowd 
divided her from them and she saw them no more. 

The following morning, to Mrs. Mayfield’s surprise, Guendolen ordered 
several magnificent dresses from a first-rate French milliner, and spent the 
greater part of that day and the next in shopping. 

When opera-night came again Guendolen took her place as before, but 
Lady Elphinstone’s box remained empty. Guendolen left before the per¬ 
formance was half over, and sent Mrs. Mayfield to ascertain the cause of their 
absence from her friend the housekeeper. Guendolen awaited with impatience 
the return of her emissary. About eleven o’clock the good woman entered 
the drawing-room. 

“ Sir Frederick’s gone into Northamptonshire on business,” she said, “ and 
so, as my lady never goes to the opera of her own free will, she is stopping at 
home working at an altar-cloth for a church that Mr. Lorimer expects to be 
appointed to; and Miss Sylvia and Miss Lorimer are helping her while 
Mr. Lorimer reads to them.” 

“Who is Miss Lorimer?” asked Guendolen. “ That unpleasant-looking, 
excessively plain person, I suppose, whom I saw at the opera with them the 
other night?” 

“Yes, that is Miss Lorimer,” said Mrs. Mayfield. “She was Miss 
Sylvia’s governess, and now she remains as companion.” 

“ She looks too sanctified to take pleasure in music, or any other amuse¬ 
ment,” observed Guendolen. 

“ Oh, bless you, she wouldn’t go of her own accord,” was the reply. “ She 
says she goes because she is obliged to do so, and looks upon it as a sort of 
penance or punishment for her sins.” 

Guendolen laughed heartily. “ What a crabbed and uncomfortable 
nature that must be,” she said, “to which music and beauty are so uncon¬ 
genial that they are looked upon as punishments! And her brother, the 
tutor, 1 suppose, is just such another ?” 

“Oh, no ! he is a very good man,” said Mrs. Mayfield, deferentially, 
“everybody speaks well of him/’ 

“ And I,” said Guendolen, “ though I have never seen him, have conceived a 
strong dislike to him.” 

Guendolen was satisfied by hearing of Sir Frederick’s journey to North¬ 
amptonshire, but her equanimity was somewhat disturbed when on the 
following alternoon on her return from her usual visit to her aunt she 
found a letter from Mr. Elliot, to whom she had sent her address, telling 
her that during the previous night an armed man with his face covered by j 
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a mask had broken into her cottage, searched through every corner, fright¬ 
ened Nancy nearly out of her life by threatening to shoot her unless she 
told him where her mistress was concealed, and at last had gone off without 
stealing anything, which showed clearly that plunder was not his object. 
Seeing his handkerchief appearing out of his pocket, Nancy had the presence 
of mind to pull it out and to throw it aside unseen by him. This Mr. Elliot 
said, he would forward to Guendolen if she requested it. In the meantime 
he informed her that it was made of fine French cambric, and marked in the 
corner with the initials “ F. E.” Mr. Elliot also requested her to tell him 
whether Nancy should continue in the cottage with some one else for pro¬ 
tection and company, or whether it should be shut up altogether. He added 
in a postscript that the police had been in aotive search of the burglar, but 
had been unable to discover -the faintest traces of him. 

Guendolen was too well convinced that Sir Frederick had instigated the 
former attempt upon her life, to feel either shocked or greatly alarmed at this 
act of the unprincipled man to whom her father’s blind ambition had 
consigned her. She Wrote to Mr. Elliot thanking him for his communication, 
and directing that no further search should be made for the individual who 
had frightened Nancy, and that the cottage should be shut up. 

This last proof of his malice did not alter Guendolen’s determination of 
taking up her abode in Sir Frederick’s house ; but, before carrying her plan 
into execution, she endeavoured once more to persuade her aunt to give up 
the register. The old woman’s love of power was, however, too strong to 
suffer her to relax her grasp upon it, the more so as her health was slightly 
improving, and the doctors gave hopes of continued convalescence. Her 
niece entreated that she might at least know where the document was placed; 
but the old lady, fixing a shrewd glance upon her, replied that “ it would 
require less boldness and ingenuity to steal it from her than it had needed to 
abstract it from the church.” 

The utmost that Guendolen could obtain was a solemn assurance that her 
aunt had it in her own possession; and trusting that fate or Providence 
would still plaee it in her hands, she resolved to act as though she already 
held it, and to use the power that it would give her to coerce Sir Frederick 
into a better treatment of his wife. By careful inquiries she had ascertained 
that he had squandered away the large fortune which Lady Elphinstone had 
brought him, the whole of which he would of course be required by her 
family to refund if her marriage was proved to be illegal; and, to do this, 
Guendolen knew the sacrifice of everything that he possessed would be 
inadequate. 

Chapter XI. 


With a firm heart and a firm step Guendolen entered Sir Frederick’s door, 
and declining to give her name, she requested the servant to announce her as 
a lady who desired to speak to Sir Frederick on important business. She was 
shown into the library, and stood with her back to the window that she might 
have the advantage of watching the changes of his features while she herself 
would remain probably for a few moments unrecognised. 

Sir Frederick entered almost instantly, with an eager air, as though he 
anticipated more pleasure than business from the lady’s visit. He bowed 
profoundly, and his eye ran with satisfaction over the outlines of her tall and 
graceful figure as he handed her a chair and begged her to be seated. 

“When I own myself curious to know what has procured me the favour of 
this visit,” he said, in an insinuating tone, “ do not imagine that I am desirous 
of terminating an interview which promises to be so agreeable.” 

The accents of gallantry from his lips fell strangely on Guendolen’s ear. 

“You did not speak so politely to me the last time I saw you, Sir 
Frederick,” she said, drawing her veil closer over her face. 

“If I had ever had the happiness of seeing you, I am convinced I could not 
have forgotten it,” he replied, trying hard to obtain a glimpse of her features. 

“ Is my voice, too, so changed, that you do not recognise it? ” she asked. 

“ I will swear I never heard it before,” he exclaimed, warmly. “ There is 
some music that goes straight to the heart, and can be forgotten only when 
that heart ceases to throb.” 

Guendolen smiled bitterly, and throwing back her veil she rose and 
turned suddenly towards the light. “ Do you know me now ? ” she said, 
fixing her eyes full upon Sir Frederick’s face. 

“Good Heavens! Can it be Guendolen?” he exclaimed, starting up in 
such alarm that the heavy chair he had been sitting on fell backwards, 

“Yes,” she replied, preserving her self-possession. “I am that very 
Guendolen whose life you would have taken last Wednesday night, but, 
fortunately, I had left the cottage which for so long a time had sheltered me 
from your malignity.” 

“ And what do you want now ? ” he said, so violently agitated that he was 
obliged to lean upon the table for support. 

“ I want protection from your violence,” she replied. “ That is not to be 
found at a distance ; and therefore I mean to seek it under your own roof.” 

“ Under my roof!” he repeated in amazement. “ What authority can you 
show for making such a demand ?” 

“ I show no authority,” she replied; “ it is sufficient that you know I 
possess it.” 

“ I do not know that you possess it,” he answered. “ 1 know in fact that 
you cannot possess it. I know that you had no means of removing it from 
the Moat House, and that it was destroyed when the house was burned 
down.” 

“ I tell you that the paper still exists,” said Guendolen. “ There are two 
ways by which it might have escaped destruction. It might have been removed 
by a trustworthy person before the house was destroyed; or it might have 
been taken from the church by another hand than mine, and never have been 
in the Moat House at all.” ^ 

“Fool that I -was!” cried Sir Frederick, striking his forehead with his 
clenched hand, as he glared with concentrated hatred upon the woman who 
dared to oppose her will and power to his. 

“ I do not fear you,” she said, returning his look of hatred with a stedfast 
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o-aze. 44 I fear neither you nor aught that your malice can inflict. You may 
murder me, as you have so often attempted to do; hut the crime would 

instantly he followed up so accurately by a person who has already in his 

hands conclusive evidence of your previous attempts, that death by the gallows 
would not be long in overtaking you. You cannot intimidate, you cannot 
coerce me; and therefore the wisest course will he to accept the conditions 
which I offer. Do not fear that I shaU require you to recognise me as your 
wife. I would not,” she continued, looking full in his eyes with an expression 
of mingled aversion and scorn, 44 I would not be your wife, even m name, for 

all the wealth of the Indies.” , . , ... ,, , 

As she said this she looked so supremely handsome, that a sudden and 
violent revulsion of feeling took plaee in Sir Frederick s breast. The sensa¬ 
tion he had experienced when he first entered the room returned with ten-fold 
ardour, and he was in a moment fired by the most violent passion for the very 
woman whom he had for years toed to rid himself of by every means that 

craft or violence could suggest. „ , j T v i vt 

“ And yet, Gwendolen, you are my wife” he said. “ And if I had sought 
your affection when first we were married, you would have hailed the title 

'^^Yery^possibly I mi»ht have learned to endure it,” she answered, “ for I 
was then a mere chilif, knowing nothing of the world or of its ways. It 
required all the cruel treatment that I experienced to make me as wise and as 

suspicious as I soon became.” 

“ I did indeed treat you cruelly; but if the rest of my life devoted to your 
service can compensate for the wrong, you may rely on being happy for the 
future, sweet Guendolen.” 

“Sir!” said Guendolen, haughtily drawing back the hand which he 
attempted to take, 44 this conduct now is an insolence whioh I will not 
endure.” 

“ But Guendolen, from your husband ? ” 

“ The relation between us is so peculiar,” she replied, 44 that even the title 
of husband gives you no license.” 

“ Listen to me, Guendolen. I will make you the fullest restitution. All 
the wrongs that I have inflicted on you shall be redressed, and you shall 
assume your rightful place in society as my wife.” 

“ Indeed, sir! ” said Guendolen, scornfully. 44 And what becomes then of 
the present Lady Elphinstone ? I am fully aware that you possess many 
contrivances for destroying life, from poison to the dagger of the midnight 
assassin; hut it might be less safe to tamper with the life of a lady who has 
her family to protect her than with that of an obscure individual, whose 
connexion with you, being unknown, could not bring a shadow of suspicion 
upon you.” 

“ Oh, Guendolen, forgive me !” exclaimed Sir Frederick, throwing himself 
on his knees at her feet. 44 1 do not deny my crimes—I can but implore 
pardon for them; and assure you that if you had been known to me, they 
would never have been attelnpted. What a fool, what a madman I was to 
undervalue the charms that might have been mine ! And now I have placed 
an obstacle between you and me which to a less resolute man might appear 
insuperable. But everything shall yield to my love for you.” 

44 Love !” repeated Guendolen in a tone of melancholy contempt. 44 What 
can you know of love, who have not even common pity in your breast ? 
Think of your treatment of me when I was frightened into marrying you. 
Yet frightened as I was, had you shown me any kindness, I should have 
loved you.” 

44 Then love me now, Guendolen,” he said, starting up, and again trying to 
possess himself of her hand. 

44 It is too late, Sir Frederick. You seem to forget that you have a wife ; 
and,” she added, fixing her eye suspiciously upon him, 44 that I had a father.” 

44 1 do not understand you,” he stammered out, while his white cheek belied 
the assertion. 44 1 only know that you are my wife. My marriage with the 
lady who now bears my name is necessarily annulled when my previous 
marriage with you is proved.” 

44 Do you suppose that I would be so base as to cast unmerited disgrace upon 
that poor lady for the sake of enjoying her title ? ” said Guendolen. 

44 Do I understand you—can I understand you, Guendolen ? ” exclaimed 
Sir Frederick, eagerly. 44 Do you mean that you will be contented to be my 
Wife in reality, and leave to her the name and position to which she has no 
right ? ” 

Guendolen answered by a look of withering scorn that needed no words to 
elucidate its meaning. 

* Then I will proclaim our marriage in the face of day! ” he exclaimed. 
44 Sophia is still young and handsome ; she will marry again, and all will be 
right.” 

44 And your son will be illegitimate,” observed Guendolen. 

44 What of that ? ” said Sir Frederick. 44 He is so already, in fact; he will 
get on well enough in this world, and I will not sacrifice myself for him.” 

44 Of course not,” returned Guendolen; 44 it is not in your nature to 
sacrifice yourself or your own selfish wishes for anybody, and yet you are 
willing to make a great sacrifice to obtain me whom you formerly despised.” 

44 I would sacrifice half my life to spend the remainder with you! ” he 
exclaimed passionately. 

44 And all your property ?—you must not overlook that in your reckoning,” 
said Guendolen, with provoking calmness. 44 You appear to forget that you 
will be called upon to refund Lady Elphinstone’s fortune, even to the utter¬ 
most farthing, besides incurring the cost of a lawsuit, and the possibility of 
transportation.” 

Sir Frederick turned pale with rage. 44 It would be a sacrifice, no doubt,” 
he replied; 44 but the very extent of it will prove my unbounded love to you.” 

44 It would be proof of love, indeed to become a beggar and condemned 
felon for my sake,” said Guendolen,— 44 for that is what you would be 
reduced to. But a truce to this idle talk. It is from no consideration 
for you that I am unwilling that you should appear to the world the 


beggar that you are, or the convicted felon that you ought to be. It is 
wholly from regard to the poor lady who has the misfortune to be your wife, 
and for the innocent child, on whom I would not desire that your sins should 
be visited. My wish is this. That you should introduce me to Lady Elphin¬ 
stone as the widow of a cousin or any distant relative, and then give me 
apartments in your house; there is a suite at the back formerly occupied by 
your uncle that will suit me; let them be prepared for me. I do not ask it 
as a favour, I simply demand it. But you must make the offer in Lady 
Elphinstone’s presence. Remember, I have been a widow for eight years, 
and have been living in the neighbourhood of Toulon, in such seclusion, that 
you did not know whether I was alive or dead.” 

“You seem strangely familiar with the interior of my house,” said Sir 
Frederick; 44 but, depend upon it, your wishes shall be carried out. I am 
but too delighted to have you under the same roof with me. What may I 
not hope from such a beginning ? ” 

44 You would be wiser to hope nothing,” replied Guendolen carelessly. 
44 1 fear you as little as I love you.” 

Sir Frederick looked at her as though he would have spoken, hut con¬ 
sidering it wiser to await what changes time might bring, and trusting to 
future opportunities to make a more favourable impression upon her, he with¬ 
drew to announce to Lady Elphinstone the arrival of his cousin’s widow. 

Sir Frederick, choosing to be his own messenger, went at once to his wife’s 
boudoir. It was more than a year since he had last entered it, and it would 
be difficult to say whether his surprise or the lady’s were the greater ; hers, at 
his unexpected appearance; his, at the change which had taken place in the 
^apartment. The birds, the gold-fish, the flowers that had formerly adorned 
~it, were all gone, and in their place were such decorations as made it look 
rather like an oratory than a lady’s boudoir. The window was filled with 
stained glass which threw a subdued light over the apartment; the curtains 
and carpet were of a sombre hue, the looking-glass was gone from the mantel¬ 
piece, the white marble of which had been replaced by elaborate Gothic 
carvings in oak, surmounted by a cross; the pictures were changed, and 
instead of bright landscapes and 6miling faces, devotional subjects of the 
gloomiest character hung about the walls. The doors of a kind of cabinet 
stood open, disclosing an elaborately-carved crucifix, on each side of which 
stood a silver candlestick with three branches, while several vessels of silver 
were placed in the recess. By the side of this miniature altar a devotional 
chair was placed, and behind that on a reading-desk a highly-ornamented 
prayer-book, heavily bound in gilded brass, lay open. Beside the fireplace 
stood another chair of antique appearance, with a high straight back, and 
arms ornamented with exquisite carvings, and made comfortable by cushions 
of crimson velvet. Another cushion lying on the floor by the side of the 
chair, gave the whole very much the appearance of a confessional. Lady 
Elphinstone was kneeling on the priedieu , reading the illuminated book, but 
started up in fear and surprise on the appearance of her husband. He glanced 
round the room, and rapidly noted all tne details we have mentioned, and his 
first exclamation, it must be owned, was little in accordance with the devotional 
character of the place. 

44 What the deuce! is this a nunnery, madam ? ” he exclaimed. 

44 1 could not suppose, Sir Frederick, that you would object to my arranging 
my boudoir according to my own taste,” she replied timidly. 

44 Not I,” said he, with a laugh; 44 it is perfectly indifferent to me what 
road you take either to heaven or the other place. I only hope that you will 
not infect Sylvia with this nonsense. Come into the library with me. I want 
to introduce you to a relation whom I have not seen for years. She is the 
widow of a fifth or sixth cousin of mine, Tom Elphinstone, who died in 
India, and being quite alone in the world, I should like to offer her a home 
here. There are those rooms that my Uncle William used to occupy—I will 
give orders for them to be got ready for her; but the invitation must of 
course come from you; therefore, madam, do not forget it.” 

When Guendolen saw the slight girlish figure of Lady Elphinstone standing 
before her, she felt inclined to clasp her to her heart and promise to protect 
her. The effect upon Lady Elphinstone was very different; she was over¬ 
awed by the calm searching eyes of Guendolen, besides feeling an instinctive 
dread of a person whom she was ordered by her tyrant husband to accept as 
an inmate. The invitation was however given with a tolerably good grace and 
accepted; and it was agreed that Guendolen should take possession of her 
apartments the following week, on her return home from a visit which she 
said she was going to pay in the country. She did this to avoid giving her 
address at Mrs. Mayfield’s, which she wished to reserve as a place of retreat 
in case of necessity. 

Half-an-hour later Lady Elphinstone was kneeling on the cushion beside 
the confessional chair, in which sat a man about thirty years of age, whose 
pale attenuated face and emaciated figure inspired an idea of sanctity that 
was belied by the covert fire of his dark piercing eyes. His features were 
finely chiseled, with a prominent brow, and a nose slightly aquiline. His 
complexion was clear and pale as marble, and seemed more so from the 
contrast with the straight black hair, which was parted with great nicety, and 
carefully combed on either side of his face. The only fault that the severest 
critic could find in his features was in the thinness of his lips, and that 
probably arose from a habit of compressing them that had curtailed the fair 
proportions which Nature had given them. His dress, of deep black, with a 
small collar turned down like a band round his closely shaven face, gavq 
him the appearance of a Catholic priest, but such he was not. He was one 
of those to whom in the solution of such a doubt the words of Hamlet 
might be well applied, 44 Then I would you were as honest a man.” He was 
in fact the Puseyite clergyman to whom the education of little Frank 
Elphinstone was confided. Apparently this occupation did not afford 
sufficient scope for his ambition; and he had by degrees insinuated himself 
into the post of “director” to his pupil’s mother. Into his ear, after 
the ice of female modesty had been once broken, was poured the secret 
of her heart’s sorrows. Her self-respect and^omanly dignity resisted for a 
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long time the insidious attacks of the priest; hut the ice once broken, 
after the first timid confession the power of the monitor was fully 
established. Whatever happened, he was immediately informed of it; 
and she rarely took any step without his advice. Therefore, as sopn as her 
interview with Guendolen was over, she lost no time in confiding the 'whole 
details to her ghostly comforter. The dominion that he had acquired over 
her was evidenced strongly by the apologies which she thought it requisite 
to make for having acted upon her husband’s orders without consulting her 
confessor. 

Mr. Lorimer held her small hand in his, and graciously explained that as 
she acted under the compulsion of her husband, she could not be responsible 
for any fault, even if such.had been committed. As she did not resent the 
liberty he took in holding her hand, he became almost facetious, and 
laughed at her over-tenderness of conscience; then raising her from her 
knees, he pressed a kiss upon the little hand, saying with a sanctified look and 
tone, which unfortunately compensated in her" mind for the impertinence of 
the action, “ I wish, dear daughter, that we had none of us more sins to 
answer for than have been committed by this fair hand or its lovely owner.” 
He then bowed himself out deferentially, before the lady could recover from 
the astonishment into which his conduct had thrown her. 

Chapter XII. 

As Mrs. Martin’s health continued to improve, Guendolen passed the 
ensuing week by the seaside, calculating on the surprise and delight which 
Harry Grevillc would feel on meeting her at a ball which Lady Elphinstone 
was to give the day after her arrival, and preferring to produce a startling 
effect by her unexpected appearance in full evening costume, to seeking a 
more common-place meeting. The week passed by without any incident 
worth recording. 

On her arrival, Sir Frederick received her with «very demonstration of 
respectful attention, but she pleaded the fatigue which she did not feel, as an 
excuse for absenting herself from the dinner-table; and retreating to her own 
rooms, proceeded to make a close inspection of them. She first ascertained 
that there was no communication with the rest of the house, excepting 
through the elegant little ante-room, and then proceeding to the last apart¬ 
ment of the suite, which opened into a small passage, she found that a door at 
urn further end of it was locked, and the key taken away. This door she 
was a .are led into the stables, for the former occupant of the rooms had been 
a gentleman “ most learned in dogs and horses.” All these particulars she 
had obtained through the medium of Mrs. Mayfield. Nodding her head with 
quiet satisfaction as she made these observations, she retraced her steps to 
the sitting room, round which she cast a careless glance, and curled her lip 
slightly as she noticed the many indications which it presented of Sir 
Frederick’s studious desire to captivate her by an appeal to her taste. 

“ And he thinks to win me in this way,” she said, half aloud, as she threw 
herself into an easy chair. “ He little knows my nature if he imagines that 
any amount of adulation offered now, can make me forget his neglect and 
cruelty when I was helpless, and needed protection, were there no blacker crime 
to stand between me and him. That is a base nature that tramples on the 
weak, and shows deference only to those who are strong enough to enforce it. 
I wonder what marks of his affectionate solicitude could be discovered in Lady 
Elphinstone’s boudoir. How differently Harry Greville will treat his wife! ” 

The thought was an introduction to a day-dream, which was only inter¬ 
rupted by the entrance of the servants, who brought in a repast of the most 
choice description, and served with the utmost elegance. 

As Guendolen had intimated that she would have the pleasure of paying her 
respects to Lady Elphinstone in the evening, Sir Frederick stayed at. home, 
instead of going as usual to his club or some more questionable place of 
amusement; while his poor wife sat timorously in the drawing-room, 
pricking her fingers in her nervous attempts at embroidering, instead of 
spending her evening, as she usually did, in reading or praying in her boudoir. 
Miss Lorimer sate in a retired corner working at some article of clothing 
that was to be given to the poor, seldom raising her eyes, and never appearing 
to notice anything that passed around her. Sylvia was playing on the piano 
and singing; and Sir Frederick was walking restlessly up and down the 
room when Guendolen presented herself. She was attired in black, which she 
usually wore from choice, and her dress was perfectly free from ornament of 
any kind ; but the simple and severe outlines into which her drapery fell were 
totally different from the obtrusive and angular neatness of Miss* Lorimer’s 
costume, who also dressed in black, and eschewed trimmings. While Sir 
Frederick eagerly greeted the new comer, and presented his daughter Sylvia 
to her notice, Miss Lorimer’s thick eyelids, that seemed to have grown heavy by 
being habitually cast down, were half raised, and, from the corners of her 
eyes, she took an accurate survey of Guendolen’s face and person. Then, her 
Jong upper lip settled more closely down, and she stood, with an air of humility, 
waiting to be presented, if any one thought her worth presenting, or, if not, 
till Lady Elphinstone, resuming her seat, implied a permission to her to sit 
down also. 

Lady Elphinstone was too well bred to pass a slight upon an iuferior, and 
therefore Miss Lorimer was duly presented to the “widow.” Guendolen 
shuddered as she looked at this woman, as she would if she had suddenly 
come in contact with some cold and slimy reptile. Her aversion was 
instinctive and intense, though her reception of the object of it was too polite 
to permit it to be seen. For Sylvia, on the contrary, Guendolen instantly 
conceived a warm and almost maternal interest, and to avoid Sir Frederick’s 
importunate attentions, as well as to draw off his scowling eyes from his unhappy 
and terrified wife, who trembled under his gaze like a bird under that of a 
basilisk, she devoted herself to Sylvia and the piano. Guendolen was an 
excellent musician, and was soon singing and playing duets, to the delight of 
her unwitting step-daughter. 

“ Oh ! now we can manage these madrigals,” exclaimed Sylvia. “ You’ll 
sing the teuor part, won’t yo^ papa? And we’ll send for Mr. Lorimer for 
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the bass. You won’t refuse me, will you ? ” she said, turning coaxingly to her 
father. 

“No, my love, I will sing with the greatest pleasure, if Mrs. Elphinstone 
will oblige us by taking a part, and playing the accompaniment. But, per¬ 
haps,” he said, stooping over her as in, to examine the music, “perhaps you 
will find it too difficult to sing at sight i ” 

“ Oh, no, papa,” replied Sylvia, “ this is not near so difficult as the duet 
that Mrs. Elphinstone has just sung, and that was quite new to her.” 

While Guendolen played over the accompaniment, the lively girl sprang to- 
the bell, exclaiming, “ I’ll send for Mr. Lorimer at once! ” 

“ Do not trouble the servants, Miss Elphinstone,” said Miss Lorimer, rising. 

“ I will fetch my brother if you will permit me.” 

She left the room, and hastened to the apartment that was allotted to the* 
studies of the young heir of Elphinstone, where she found her brother com¬ 
fortably sipping his coffee, while he glanced over the evening paper. He looked, 
up inquiringly as his sister entered. 

“You are wanted in the drawing-room,” she said; “ they arc singing, and. 
want a bass.” 

“ Is she there ? ” he asked, with an emphasis on the pronoun. 

“Yes,” replied the sister. 

“ What sort of person is she ? ” 

“ Detestably proud,” said Miss Lorimer. “ I can see that through all her* 
politeness ; and, if we do not take care, she will be mistress here, for it is- 
easy to see that Sir Frederick is over head and ears in love with her. I never 
disliked any one so much at first sight.” 

“Be particularly careful not to show that feeling,” said the brother;- 
“ Rather overdo your attention to her than otherwise. Remember what I 
have always told you : never show your dislikes, but profess the greatest 
friendship towards those for whom you feel the least. There is no folly equal 
to that ridiculous candour which lets every simpleton read your thoughts and 
feelings; it places you wholly in the power of others, and leaves you no longer 
master of yourself, far less of them. We are situated here as dependents,, 
with no visible position or authority except what I exercise over a school-boy. 
But we compensate for the want of visible power by exercising the reality of 
it. Shall we, either of us possessing more intellect than the w’hole family put 
together, be the humble servants and lowly vassals of these purse-proud 
upstarts ? ” 

Miss Lorimer fixed her eyes keenly upon her brother’s face as she said r 
“ And yet, Henry, I am certain that there is one of these purse-proud upstarts 
whom you love.” 

“ What do you mean, Anne ? ” he replied, starting and turning pale. “ Do* 
you suppose that I aspire to renewing the old romantic story of the squire of. 
low degree who loved the king’s daughter of Hungary ? ” 

“No,” replied Miss Lorimer; “not the daughter, but the wife.” 

“Tut, tut,” he said, going towards the door. “You must not talk such, 
nonsense, Anne. Never again let me hear a hint upon such a subject.” 

Miss Lorimer smiled triumphantly as she followed her brother out of the 
room. She had ascertained a fact which she had long desired to know. Her 
brother might rule tbe household, but she would rule him through the 
weakness which was not the less apparent for his hasty disavowal. 

When they reached the drawing-room, Mrs. Elphinstone was still seated at 
the piano. Miss. Lorimer quietly subsided into her corner, and Sir Frederick 
carelessly introduced the tutor to the fair pianist. From her position she 
scarcely saw him, but received him with an inclination of the head, in which, 
grace and reserve united to give a more haughty expression than her feelings 
warranted, and then proceeded with the symphony of the madrigal they had 
chosen. 

Guendolen had often sung duets with Harry Greville; and the blending, 
of his voice with hers had produced a harmony that echoed through her 
very soul; but in singing with Sir Frederick and the only half seen tutor, 
the effect was very different. Sir Frederick she detested so heartily, that 
she could find no melody in his very fine tenor; and Mr. Lorimer’s voice, 
though rich-toned and well-cultivated, made her excessively but not agreeably 
curious to have a good view of his countenance. In the transient glimpse^ 
she had had of him he had struck her as being very unlike his sister; but 
in the voice she imagined that she traced a similarity of character. When 
the madrigal was concluded, she rose from the piano, and under the pretence 
of talking to Lady Elphinstone, she made the desired examination. “Snakes- 
in the grass both,” was the conclusion at which she arrived; “crawling 
reptiles, hiding their venom till the moment comes to inflict a blow with 
certainty and safety. I was never more deceived in my life if these people do 
not prove my determined enemies.” 

A few more songs succeeded, and as the ball was to take place on the 
following evening the party retired early. 

When Guendolen reached her own apartments she speedily dismissed her 
maid and examined her bedroom before retiring to rest. An expression in 
Sir Frederick’s eye as he bade her good night had rather alarmed her, and 
after completing her scrutiny she placed under her pillow a small revolver, 
in the use of which she was tolerably expert. Her apprehensions however,, 
speedily faded away before the more cheering ideas excited by a few words 
which had passed between Sylvia and Lady Elphinstone. Sylvia had asked 
if Captain Greville were coming to-morrow, ana Lady Elphinstone replied in 
the affirmative. From happy thoughts she passed imperceptibly into happy 
dreams, and in the morning her hopes were as bright as the sunbeams that 
glanced through her curtains. 

Guendolen breakfasted alone, and shortly after a message came from Sir 
Frederick, though in his lady’s name, offering her the use of a carriage. 
She replied, with many thanks to Lady Elphinstone, that she had already 
engaged a brougham for the season, which in fact came to the door while 
she was speaking. After visiting her aunt, whom she found somewhat better, 
but as obstinate as heretofore, she proceeded to Mr. Fowler’s chambers. 

“ I am come,” she said, “ for the box containing my jewels.” 
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“ What! ” said the old gentleman, laughing, “the jewels you were never 

g °“ivcn W so!my dear sir. I intend to exercise my prerogative, one of the few 
that you lords of the creation concede to us poor women, and change my 
mind, always reserving to myself the right of changing it again if I should 

'^The^box was placed in the carriage, and she drove home. A magnificent 
hall-dress had arrived just before, and to her own astonishment she spent an 
hour or two in studying the effect of various jewels upon the bnlhant tissues 
of her robe, and trying by their combinations to reproduce the effects which 
Harry Greville had admi/ed in the sunset, or the purple of the distant hills 
or the hues of the rainbow. At last, arriving at the conclusion that it would 
all be seen to more advantage by candlelight, she threw the splendid orna- 

ments aside, and laughed at her own childishness. . 

When evening came, and the guests began to arrive Sir Frederick was all 
impatience, waiting near the ballroom door, and constantly looking out for 
Gucndolen s arrival. At length overmastered by his impatience, he went 
to her apartments and knocked at the door of the ante-room. He was 
answered by her page, who said that he believed Mrs. Mphinstone was 
dressing • and Sir Frederick sent in a respectful petition that he might 
be permitted to conduct her to the ballroom. While he was yet speaking the 
door of the drawing-room opened, and Gucndolen came forth radiant in 
beauty and sparkling with diamonds that were hardly more bright than her 
happv eyes. She coldly accepted his proffered escort, but when they were 
out of reach of the servants’ ears, she said almost sternly, “ My apartments 
must be sacred from intrusion, Sir Frederick, otherwise I leave your house at 
once, and for ever.” 

“But, my dearest Guendolen! ” said he, “ So common an act of courtesy ! 
Surely you cannot find fault with me for this.” 

“ I had forgotten to make the stipulation at our first meeting,” she 
answered, “ for°indeed I could not suppose that it would be necessary; but 
now we understand one another. Never pass the door of my apartments; 
nay, do not even approach it without my permission.” 

“ Lovely tyrant! ” he replied, pressing the hand which rested on his arm ; 
“you give your orders, but how can you expect them to be obeyed ? ” 

She only answered by withdrawing her hand with a look of indignant but 
calm surprise. 

“ Pray take my arm again,” he said. “ I will not offend any more ; at 
least I will endeavour not to do so ; but love always struggles to show itself.” 

“Love ! ” repeated Guendolen, contemptuously, and her thoughts glancing 
back to the time immediately following her wedding, with the very man who 
now seemed disposed to persecute her with his addresses, she walked on, deaf 
to his whispered flatteries. 

When she was in the ballroom standing by Lady Elphinstone’s side, she 
almost wished that she had dressed herself less splendidly, for the poor little 
lady seemed quite eclipsed by her presence. But Lady Elphinstone's dress 
was as costly and her jewels almost as beautiful; her figure, though small, 
was exquisitely proportioned, and her face would by many be esteemed far 
more lovely than Guendolen’s. The difference lay not in the dress, nor the 
charms, nor even in a few inches of additional height. It was the mind that 
illumined them, and the dignified self-possession in which Lady Elphinstone 
was so deficient. Sir Frederick whispered the contrast to Guendolen, as he 
led her out to the first dance. 

“ You are the last man,” she replied, “who should make such a remark. 
Can you not see that the real contrast is between the mind crushed and 
subdued by a tyrant, and another which that tyrant has been unable to crush ? ” 

“ You have ever something agreeable to say to me,” said Sir Frederick, 
biting his lip. 

He tried by every means to win Guendolen’s favourable attention ; but his 
adulation and flattery fell upon a heedless ear; f»r. besides her utter detesta¬ 
tion of him, her thoughts were constantly dwelling upon the expected arrival 
of Harry Greville. But hour after hour passed by; her cheek became pale ; 
her eye lost its fire, and her foot its elasticity. The guests were departing; 
and through her brain wandered the plaintive lines of Evangeline, which she 
had once read to her lover, as it now seemed to her with prophetic pathos, 
each verse ending with the mournful refrain, “ Yet Gabriel came not.” The 
last carriage drove off—the last guest departed, and yet he came not. 

Though heartsick and desponding, and longing for solitude, Guendolen 
spent the following morning in Lady Elphinstone’s reception-room, hoping 
that Harry Greville would call to apologise for his non-appearance at the ball, 
or at all events that she might hear what was the cause of his absence. The 
first information she obtained came in rather a startling manner. 

“ Have you heard that Mrs. Greville is dangerously ill ? ” said Lady 
Elphinstone to one of her visitors. 

“ No, I have heard nothing of it,” said her visitor. “ What is amiss with 
her ? ” 

“ I do not know the nature of her complaint,” said Lady Elphinstone. 
“ Captain Greville was to have been here last evening, but he sent a hurried 
note to say that he had been summoned to Paris by telegraphic despatch, 
which would of course prevent his coming.” 

“ He has had a severe illness himself, has he not ? ” inquired the visitor. 

“Yes,” replied Lady Elphinstone, “he was laid up for some weeks in the 
north, in consequence of falling into a river when he was overheated. How¬ 
ever he managed to reach a cottage, and w r as taken care of by some country 
people. He should have written home, though. Poor Mrs. Greville was 
seriously alarmed at his long silence.” 

“You are ill—you are as pale as death !” vdiispered Sir Frederick, who 
had not removed his eyes from Guendolen’s face for a second during this 
conversation. “ Come to the window. They are looking at you.” 

He took her unresisting hand, drew it within his arm, and led her tottering 
steps to the farthest ■window, unnoticed by Lady Elphinstone or her visitors, 
notwithstanding his assertion that they were looking at her. 


! “ My poor friertd! ” he continued, pressing her hand tenderly, “ this has 

j been a severe shock to you.” 

j “ Tell me the truth, Sir Frederick,” she said, raising her eyes to his. “ I 
j can bear anything but suspense. Is he married? ” 

| This w r as the second time that Guendolen’s eyes had poured their lustre 
| full into his own. The first time, though flashing only scorn and hatred, they 
! had enthralled him in the bonds of passion. And now, turned upon him in the 
; appealing helplessness of sorrow, they drove him almost mad. His brain 
j reeled as hers had done, though from a different cause. One word, and ho 
| might win her gratitude for ever, and restore the roses to that pallid cheek, 

1 and joy to that sinking heart. But Sir Frederick was not the man to win 
j friendship by the truth, where a falsehood might help him to the object of 
j his desires. Conscious how important a blow might now be struck, could he 
but preserve his presence of mind, he, by an effort, dispelled the mists from 
his brain and senses, heaved a hypocritical sigh, and answered, “ Did you not 
hear them say so ? ” She did not speak, but the working of her features and 
her convulsive gripe upon his arm told him how much she felt. 

“ Let me conduct you to your room, dearest Guendolen,” he whispered, in 
accents of tender condolence. That tone restored her. 

“ I can go alone,” she answered, in a hollow but collected voice; and withr 
drawing from his support, she quitted the room with a firm step. 

“ Obstinate woman ! ” he muttered, as he watched her departure, “my turn 
will come, and then we will see if you can go alone! ” 

Guendolen had heard enough, backed by the artful suggestions of Sir 
Frederick, to convince her that her lover had duped her; and when 6he 
reached her own room she bolted the door, and threw herself on a sofa in an 
agony of tears. 

“ Married! ” she exclaimed. “ Cruel, cruel Harry ! And yet he looked so 
truthful that who could have doubted him? I wish I had stopped and 
listened a little longer, and yet I have heard enough. These tears will never 
do,” she added, starting up, and wiping them from her face. “ I must go 
out; the air here is stifling. Oh, that I could get a breath of the free 
mountain breezes, and go back to my own quiet little cottage, where I was so 
happy—so happy! till he came. I shall never see it again, unless I go there 
to die. But I am too strong. I cannot die; grief cannot kill me, and it 
shall not waste me ! I will meet him as a stranger. He has hitherto seen 
me weak and fond. He shall now know me haughty, proud, defiant of him, 
and fate, and insult! Oh ! for the free fresh breezes of the hills ! My very 
heart is stifling ! ” 

“ If you please, ma’am, your horses are at the door,” said the page, 
entering. 

“ True—I forgot that I had ordered them,” said Guendolen, instantly 
restored to the outward semblance of composure by the presence of a servant, 
“ Send my maid.” 

“Whose horse is that?” said Sir Frederick, stopping as he was leaving 
the house to admire a magnificent iron grey that a mounted groom was 
leading up and down. 

“ Mrs. Elphinstone’s', sir,” replied the man, touching his hat. 

“She must be a first-rate horsewoman to ride such an animal as that,” 
thought Sir Frederick. “Have you been long in her servicer” he asked 
aloud. 

“ Only just engaged, sir,” was the reply. 

“ Do you know who purchased this horse for her ?” 

“ My lady bought them both herself, sir, of my old master, and took me 
at the same time because I was used to them, and she said, sir, I had an 
honest face—for a groom,” he added, grinning. 

“ Has she ridden him yet?” 

“ Only in the yard, sir, on the day she tried him.” 

At this moment Guendolen appeared, and seemed not too well pleased at 
the sight of Sir Frederick. 

“ My dearest Guendolen,” he exclaimed, advancing towards her. 

“Sir,” said Guendolen haughtily, “I must request you not to address me 
in such a familiar style.” 

“ Your husband, Gucndolen,” he said reproachfully. 

“ Not so, sir,” she replied. “ We have been strangers so long that a little 
more ceremony should be observed between us.” With a slight bow that 
was intended to put a stop to the discussion, she descended the steps. 

“ You are not going to ride that animal, I hope,” he said, following her, 
“ I am sure it is not safe. Take Sylvia’s pony for to-day, and let me ride 
this prancing fellow ; for I very much fear he is not to be relied upon.” 

“ Thank you,” she answered, “ I prefer riding my own horse; I am not 
fond of ponies, and I have perfect confidence in my courage and skill as a 
horsewoman.” 

“ At least wait till my horse is saddled,” said he, “ and I will accompany 
you.” 

“I am obliged for your politeness,” she replied, “but I prefer going alone.” 

The groom stood ready to help her into the saddle, but Sir Frederick 
pressed forward to render this service, and she accepted it with an utter 
indifference that was more galling than the most absolute refusal could have 
been. He whispered one of the footmen to order his own horse to be brought 
round without a moment’s delay, and then endeavoured to gain time by the 
pretext of examining the girths and bridle of Guendolen’s horse, and 
arranging the folds of her habit; but it was of no use. Whether it was that 
she divined his intention, or was simply impatient of his presence, she was no 
sooner mounted than she “gave her noble horse the rein,” who, curvetting 
and prancing in a way that would have alarmed most riders, proceeded across 
the square. The last chance was to get some information from the groom. 

“ You are going to Hyde Park, I suppose,” he suggested. 

“I suppose so, sir,” said the man, and touching Ins hat he started off after 
his mistress. 

Sir Frederick stormed and chafed, and swore that a horse had never before 
taken so long to saddle, and yet in a very short time lie was in Hyde Park, 
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exciting everybody’s attention by the way in which he galloped about, 
passing all his friends without seeing them, and staring in every direction for 
Guendolen. 

“ Why, Elphinstonc ! arc you moonstruck ?” cried one horseman, at length 
tapping him on the arm with his whip before he could fix his attention. 

“ What are you staring about so for—have you lost anything ?” 

“ Have you seen a lady on a grey horse ?” said Sir Frederick eagerly. 

His friend laughed till he nearly fell from his saddle. “ Yes,” he said, “ I 
have seen one.” 

“ Where is she ?—which way has she gone ?” 

“ Are you really so anxious to know ?” 

“ Yes, yes. Leave off this foolery, and tell me where I shall find her.” 

“ She was cantering up and down Rotten Row when I saw her.” 

“A splendid creature,” said Sir Frederick, “ on an iron-grey charger ?” 

« Oh, oh!” laughed his friend again. “ A splendid creature, on an iron- 
grey charger! ” 

“ Come, come, a truce to this folly,” said Sir Frederick. “ I would give 
the world to find her.” 

“Let us compare notes first,” said the other, “ and see that we mean the 
same person. The lady I saw was very thin.” 

“ The one I want to see,” said Sir Frederick, “ is not fat, but plump.” 

“ My lady is at least fifty.” 

“ Tut, tut! The one I am in search of is six-and twenty, at the most.” 

“The lady I am describing,” continued his tiresome friend, “wears a 
man’s hat like a Welshwoman, has a sharp nose, sharper eyes, and chin to 
match; and I’ll he sworn, temper ditto. She also wears a standing-up collar, 
and a riding-habit that seems to have been made in the year one; and she 
rides a tremendously tall old horse, just as gaunt and bony as herself.” 

« Fancy the opposite of all you have described, then,” said Sir Frederick, 
“ mounted on a mad, half tamed devil of an iron-grey, and you have got her 
description.” 

“Whose description ? ” said another gentleman, coming up. 

“ A lady that Elphinstone has seen, and I should imagine, fallen suddenly 
in love with; for to my certain knowledge he has been running about for the 
last half hour in search of her.” 

“ Ah, you should have seen such a creature as I saw half an hour ago on 
the road to Wimbledon. Such a magnificent woman! Such n horsewoman! 
And mounted on one of the finest greys that I ever saw in my li.o.” 

“ What was the colour of her hair ?” 

“ Brown. Her veil was thrown back—so I had a good view of her.” 

“ On the road to Wimbledon, did you say?” said Sir Frederick. 

The two friends exchanged a merry glance. “Yes,” replied the last 
comer. “ And if you are going in search of her I’ll show you the way.” 

“ And I will go with you,” said the other, “ if you have no objection.” 

Sir Frederick would rather have dispensed with the company of both ; but 
as he had no fair pretext for doing so, they rode on together, and when near 
Putney Bridge they met Guendolen’s groom returning at an easy pace. Sir 
Frederick recognised him immediately, and, hastily pulling up, demanded 
where his mistress was. 

“ I followed my lady to Wimbledon Common, sir,” said the man, “ and 
there she bade me return to town, and be at the stable at six o’clock ready to 
take her horse when she came back.” 

“ Is she alone ? ” said Sir Frederick, while his two friends exchanged looks 
-of intelligence. 

“Yes, sir, quite alone,” said the groom; adding cautiously, “she was 
quite alone when I left her, sir.” 

After a few more questions the trio proceeded on their way. By making 
inquiries they followed her for some miles beyond the common, and £rt last, 
when the sun was setting, they came in sight of her. She was leaning 
forward with her elbow resting on her knee, pensively watching the descending 
sun. Her horse seemed to be influenced by the calmness of the scene and the 
.sadness of his rider’s feelings, and stood still, as though he too enjoyed the 
beauties of the sunset. How and then Guendolen passed her handkerchief 
over her eyes, which showed that 6he was weeping. The three horsemen, 
being to the eastward of her, would not be easily detected if she turned round 
from gazing on the glowing west; but they took the precaution to place 
themselves behind a clump of trees, from which they continued to watch her 
with even less chance of observation. 

Their movements, however, were perceived by the horse, for he turned his 
head and saluted his brethren with a loud neigh. In spite of his endeavours 
to keep him quiet, Sir Frederick’s horse answered the challenge. Guendolen 
turned hastily, but seeing no one, as they were by that time behind the 
bushes, she concluded it was some horse that was grazing near, and turned 
again to contemplate the sunset. As the glorious orb disappeared wholly from 
her sight, she waved a wild farewell to the last sun that was to shine upon her 
happiness, and hastily turning, galloped desperately along her homeward road. 

The three gentlemen followed at a cautious distance until they entered the 
town, when they ventured upon a nearer approach, and watched her to the 
door of the stable, into which she entered, much to their surprise, and did 
not return. 

“ I say, Harley,” whispered one of Sir Frederick’s friends to the other, “ I 
suspect that Elphinstone’s interest in this fair rider admits of an easy expla¬ 
nation. She. is the wife or daughter of one of his stable-people, and he has 
detected her in the act of sporting his horses without leave.” 

“That cannot be,” replied the person addressed. “Remember how he 
spoke to the groom.” 

“ True enough; my theory, I see, falls to the ground. What the deuce is 
it, then ? A lady of condition living in a stable! ” 

“I have it!” exclaimed Sir Frederick, who had been moodily watching 
the door. “ She has got a key to the door leading from her rooms to the 
stables. She is determined to be mightily independent, anyhow.” 

[To be continued .) 


THE GOVER NESS. 

The old story—I was a governess; a poor dependant in a noble house. 

I had many times seen the father of my two little darlings. I knew he was 
handsome, though I seldom raised my eyes to his. I thought him unwontedly 
gracious, but that was all. They told me I was beautiful. Even the stately 
old housekeeper, stately to all but me, used to part my long hair with her 
slender fingers ; and once she said, in. a dreamy sort of way, “ It’s very fine 
and glossy, child, it’s very soft and silky. In all the wide world, child, 
there is nothing like a beautiful face; and the Creator made man in his 
image. Oh, be thankful, child, that you are lovely; but often, often think 
that through eyelids as white as yours, through lips as ruby, on roseate cheeks, 
over lofty brows, through long and golden tresses, between soft fingers, under 
gleamy teeth, the worms, the worms have revelled, child ! ” 

How I shuddered at this! and once, when she spoke in her cold way, the 
baronet came in, saying, “ Don’t frighten her, good Mrs. Hunt.” Even then, 

I did not think upon his kind glances and tender interest, as some girls might. 
The children, fair-haired darlings, how they loved me! They were both 
beautiful. So lovely! Grace was a fairy, sparkling-eyed child. Gertrude 
had deep, dark, shining eyes. They were well named. Gertrude was calm 
and reflective, given to strange sayings and dreamy, mysterious thoughts; 
Grace was only happy when both dimpled hands were heaped with roses, and 
kisses were showered on her round cheeks ; she lived in an atmosphere of love. 
Gertrude, yes, even then, I think she had a being in Heaven. 

I was only a governess, and I took no airs upon myself. I was very 
humble-minded, for I had seen great trouble and poverty; very grateful, for 
my situation was a delightful one, and everybody was kind to me. There was 
a friend of the family who always affected me strangely. She was. a noble 
lady, proudly handsome, rich and titled. She pretended to be my friend, but 
her cold, suspicious glances confused and made pie unhappy. She gave me 
much advice, was always telling me how poor and lowly I had been and 
how humble I should be, cautioning me to beware of the baronet, and giving 
dark, mysterious hints that invariably frightened me into a headache, and led 
me to shun the good baronet. 

One day when my brain was hot and heavy, I carried little Grace over to 
Lady Isabel, as she had requested me. My brow beat and burned intolerably, 
so that I could not lift it with ease. 

“You are getting subject to these headaches,” said Lady Isabel; “you 
suffer much, don’t you r” 

“ More than I can tell,” I answered, faintly. 

“ I can relieve you easily,” she quietly remarked. 

“ How ? Tell me , for it is very painful,” I cried. 

Her look flashed through my brain. She sat close beside me ; she gathered 
up my heavy curls. “Your hair, child,” she muttered with almost closed 
lips, “ it will induce brain-fever—kill you, perhaps ; let me cut it off,” and 
she reached her scissors, fastened in their silver sheath. 

“No—no !” I cried, for I Avas proud of my hair, and like a flash came the 
hideous thought that this grand, beautiful woman wa^jealous of me—of me! 
a poor little governess. j 

Her eyes flashed fire; she stood, her jewelled hand lifted, her eyes gleaming 
with furious passion. / 

“ Oh! you think yourself a paragon of beauty,” said she, “ I can see. 
You wish to retain your long ringlets, that you may mesh them about the 
baronet’s heart. Yes, you think your bright eyes will enslave him. Yes, 
you poor beggar; and so they may; but mark me, minion, only to your 
disgrace. lie knows how well you love him—laughs at it—despises you for 
it; he—he told me so.” 

A blank came over my life. Oh, the weary time that passed! I would 
not look at nor speak to the baronet, till our little Gertrude died. I saw her 
well at evening; I was roulfed at midnight by the baronet himself. A deathly 
chill crept over me, as I cried, seeing his white face, “ Leave me, sir—how 
dare-” 

He had not heard me, I humbly hoped, for his words dispelled my terror. 

“My little Gertrude is dying,” he said, “and calls for you.” 

Till she died, that dear head rested on my bosom ; in the morning, I laid 
back her damp curls and kissed her cold lips. She was gone. 

“ I must go,” I whispered over her clay—“ I cannot stay here; it is 
agony.” 

So not long after I gathered my few clothes, and stole softly from the 
house that envy and jealousy had made terrible to me. I shall never forget 
that night. The hills were white with moonlight, and I wanted to pluck one 
violet to take with me. In that quiet hour I knelt sobbing over the little 
mound, breathed one prayer, gathered my flower and turned to go—I knew 
not whither. A tall form stood beside me; I could not fear him now, nor 
dislike him ; he was so pale, so sorrowful, as he said, “ Lillian, what does 
this mean ? Where are you going, my child ?” 

His voice trembled. I turned away, and the tears ran down my cheeks. 

“ Do we not treat you well, Lillian ?” he asked, how mournfully ! 

“ Yes, oh ! yes,” I murmured, “you have been only too kind.” 

“And my poor little motherless child,” said he; “would you leave her, 
Lillian ?” 

At this I lost all my self-control. “If you had not jested at me,” I 
sobbed, “ despised me, boasted that I—I—— ” 

“ Stop, Lillian, what do these words mean ?” he asked, in stern tones. 

“ Lady Isabel!” I gasped. As I grew calm, as far as my delicacy would let 
me, I gave her cruel language, word for word. 

“ It is false, false—all false,” he said, taking my hand ; “ for so far from 
boasting that I knew you loved me, Lillian, I did not dare believe that one 
so young, so beautiful, so good and gentle, might feel other than sentiments 
of friendship for a man so much older and graver than herself.” 

His voice had grown soft and musical. I was astonished—overwhelmed. 
My confidence deserted me. 
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“Yes, Lillian, gladly would I make you my own dear wife, lie added, 
drawing me to his side. “ True, you have neither gold nor station, but the 
wealth of a pure, glad young heart like yours, is all I ask. Say, will you 
take the place of the sainted one who lies here with little Gertrude. Lillian, 
tell me—can you love me well enough to marry me . 

Oh, heaven knows I had long, 1(mg loved him not dann-to whisper it to 
myself in the darkest night; and over Gertrude s grave I answered him 

it Y(jg ” 

Poor Lady Isabel! She had trusted to her beauty, her ffold. her power, 
and they had failed her. When she first saw me with my noble husband she 
white with anger, disappointment and terror, that her duplicity had 
iscovered. Poor Lady Isabel !-she is unmarried to this day; and she 


grew w 
been discovered. Poor Lady 
loved the baronet herself. 


0. C. 


THE DAFFODIL. 


Summer bas flowers in many bowers, 

In the meadow and by the rill; 

Slie strews them around o er all the ground 
"With a hand most bounteous still; 

Of every ti'ue from scarlet to blue, 

Andof every form are they, _ 

How sweet the scent from their bosoms 
bent , , , 

In morning hours or twilight grey! 

• Spring flowers are few, hut gay is their hue, 
^nd their coming ‘CfcSers us still, 

For a friend in need IS a friend indeed, 

And of such is the daffodil. 


It gives its flowers ’mid April showers, 
’Tis the cottager’s garden queen ; 

O’er the olive ground it flingeth around 
Its bells of yellow and leaves of green. 
There are fairer flowers in the rich man’s 
bowers, 

And even in sprang are seen ; 

But the poor man knows but few of those, 
So the daffodil is his queen. 

Which bows to the rain, but lifteth again 
Her cup to the sun’s first gleam, 

And passetli awaj” with the spring’s decay, 
Nor knoweth the summer’s beam. M. M. 


THE PARTINGTON PAPERS; 

Being the Life, Lectures, and Loye Matters of Mrs. Prudence 

Partington, Relict of the Heroic Corporal, Paul Partington. 

MRS. PARTINGTON'S MEMOIRS. 

The philology of the great Confuse-us points directly to marriage; this 
is much more the case if the match be of that sort I call matter o’ money 
all; then indeed hafter the fust tinder passion the match will elucidate the 
precincts of the Confugian philology! 

Ah! Mr. Herrauld, Confuse-us was a great philologer; hut he did not 
rightly apprehend the female ’art. The ’arts of the sects is so steep, that 
it is very difficult to reach the bottom. There is no knowin’ where to 
take ’em ; hut there is one thing which most women can’tTcfuge, and that is 
an imposition of matter o’ money. Sum, indeed, like Queen Betts, determi¬ 
nates to die vergers; hut then they are imperious monarchs, or else they do it 
like the Romish Carterlicks for the sake of the priest’s religion, and they 
abuts themselves up, takes the wail, and never walks outside of the walls to 
save their poor soles ! An’ they cuts of their heir, counts heeds, gets up in the 
mornin’ to their vespers; pulls very sorrit'ul phases, and heers the tollin’ of 
the sonambula, and shuns for ever the due-ties of a wife, and the joys and 
sorrows of paternity. Such is the pictcr of a poor deluded excuse! 

Well, sir, when I druv away the geese, there was one old gander as I 
couldn’t drive away. The geese were driving their bills into the small 
shootin verjuice of the garden, an’ that ar’ Elkanah B. Settle was a drivin’ 
his persinuatin’ personifications into the widder’s dissolute ’art. When I cum 
back they was quite cumfortable, a sippin’ rum and water out o’ one tombola 
like a couple of love birds. 

“ Have you exonerated them birds out o’ the tater patch ?” ses my mother. 

“All hut won,” ses I, lookin’ spiteful at Elkanah—“I can’t drive him 
out!” 

“ Take a bit o’ red cloth atop o’ a long stick,” ses my mother, “and he’ll 
walk his chalks.” 

“ If he was approbated with a touch of a red-hot poker he might fly,” ses 
I; “ hut I’m afraid he’ll turn spiteful.” 

“ Marm Podgers,” ses Elkanah, is great hies a glowerin’ like a tom-cat’s 
when he’s Tecturefied. “ Marm,” ses he, “ the gel’s rite. The worm will 
turn, and sometimes worms sting.” 

“ Them’s blind worms then,” ses I. “ They’re called so in our country.” 

Elkanah didn’t say nothin’, but went on casting the contortions of his 
ship’s eyes at my mother. “ Minister Podgers,” ses he, “ was a careful man 
—that’s why he used these mettle spoons.” 

“Mettle, Mr. Helder!” ses my mother, bridlin’up. “They air mettle, 
satinly; but that are mettle’s silver mettle.” 

“ Oh!” ses the older, pleased like; and so he went on till he had wormed 
all the secrets o’ the prison house, as Hamblin calls them, out o’ pore 
mother—how many helps she ’ad, as they call domestic niggers, and how 
many pillar-cases, and wot was paid for the screechin’ shop, and everythin’. 

Wall, I was so mad, that at last I couldn’t maintain my feelins no longer. 
“ Oh my,” ses I, breakin’ out, “ here’s pootty poetry ! And are you fond of 
ubiquitous verse, ’cos I’ll read you a potation, Elder ? ” And I read— 
Governer B. is a sensible man , 

He stays to his home , an' looks arter his folks ; 

He draws his furrer as straight ez he can , 

An' into nobodifs tater patch pokes. 

“ I wish some folks,” ses I, “ ’ud he as wise and circumspicious as 
Guvcrner B,” and I hounded out o’ the room. 

Elkanah guv an uncomfortable snigger I heerd, for I didn’t absquatulate 
myself further nor the keyhole. 

“ Marm Podgers,” ses he, “ expected reluck of our suspected pastor, that 
little gel is too sharp. She’s hold enuff to he your sister, not your dorter; 
but I must say that your prodigy doesn’t do you justice.” ‘ ! 

As he said this, I seed him, the consummatin’ crceter, incircle her waste with 


hi&harm. At this site I pranced out of my paternal dwellin’ and bust into tears 
of contrition. Ah, I was dubiously an orphan then. As I went out I heerd the 
cchcr of a chaste solution on the widder’s lips ! 

Well it taint no use for me to dwell on this melancholic proportion of my 
true fiction. Elder Settle was like Scizer: he came, saw, and conkered ! He 
gave himself hairs, and portended that he wos the very squintessence of pie- 
house satiety. When she preyed upon her husband’s grave, he comfitted her. 
When she larfed, he sniggered, for he well knew the mollifications of our 
’arts. Hall we women want is true symphony; and then, besides this, the 
cunnin of pie-house men is beyond honduras. My pore mother was only too 
willing to refrigerate his kind infection, and wen he imposed the fatal question 
she answered “yes,” an’ wos u-nighted in the wholly bands of matter 
o’ money. All the silver spoons, the two black niggers, and the littel farm 
were maid over to the consignin’ elder; he became my pa-in-law, and I his 
dorter. 

Here was a change ! You can have no consumption my feelins. Life 
I felt was a veil of affection and university. My infections pa’ regularly 
hated me. My sight was pison to him, and wen he had got the upper hand 
of the widder, he treated her like an ignorant Hannibal. He used her worse 
than a camelion! He portended also to be pie-honse, hut I don’t believe 
there wos a syllabub of piety about him. If I was given to tale-bearing I 
could dishcover some few secrets about mi pore ma’. But, poor eluded 
creecher, I will preserve her in the silent cistern. I was very miserable, aud 
so was ma, and that precocious Elkanah B. Settle had it haul his own whey. 
Wot can two pore helpless women do agin a man ? Ah me! men are full of 
prosody and dessert. 

Well, I wos standin’ very miserable, like a desolated orphan, at the hedge 
of the tater patch, when I heerd the drum’s incordint sound—the mortial 
hair of Yankee Doodle rose upon the evenin’ wind. I waited and waited 
until I see marchin’ up our street an immense body of men, persisting of four 
with a fife and a drum, and a non-commissioned officer in demand. They 
wore the uniformity of the great Disunion. They were the hayrows as were 
not vanished at Bunkey’s ill. My ’art was stirred within me. I inconfidently 
wished that I was one of the mail sects, and could fite for my country. I was 
but hayteen, and as full of valuer as an inflammated balloon is with glass. 

Well, those mortial banns advantaged upon our cottige. “For’ard!” ses 
the corporeal, till he corned rite in oppersition to our ’umbel cot. “ Holt! ” 
he shouts, and they all stood like statutes. 

“ Pleese, miss,” ses the corporeal—I could tell that the young file was of 
some rank by the strips of his arm—“pleese, miss,” ses he, “may I 
I confabulate with an whole comrade ? I was but a drumming-hoy when he 
i was a fool private, but I’ve got my grade now, you see; and if you tell the 
! Reverence Parsing Podgers as an old cumrade ’as marched out of his rout 
| to see him, he’ll fall in with his left fut for’ards like a trump.” 
i My i’s filled with the sweet solicitors of greef. “ My pore pa,” sed I, 
j “ he’ll no more march agin ! ” 

; “Wot?” ses he, struck all of a heep. “Wot? Isn’t he on the books of 
' the regimen any longer? Ain’t there no number 187? Pore Podgers! Is 
j he ded? Strike up, me lads,” ses he, “strike up ‘He’ll no more march 
: agin ! ’ ” and away went fife an’ drum a playin’ of that beautiful and solemn 
march in Sol. 

“Andto whomb,” sed I, “’ev I the pleasure of speakin’ ?” 

“To an offiser of the States,” ses he ; “ to Corporeal Paul Partington.” 

His manly tons quite threaded my ’art. He looked like a Nero. So hold, 
so winniu’, so confidential; my ’art went pat, and quite evaporated. 

“And who may I have the pleasure of tedressin ? ” ses he. I told him my 
name was Prudence Podgers. “ That’s lucky,” ses he, “ becos’ if wot I want 
’appins”—an he looked at me as soft as a piece of shot silk—“ if wot I want 
’appins you’ll have no cessation of clinging to your committals.” 

“My wot ? ” ses I, all of a constellation. 

“The letters of your nom de plum” ses he, for the corporeal could talk 
forrin ; “ yourn is Podgers, mine is Partington.” 

So saying he dismissed his army, gave his men their bullet, and entered 
the familiar roof. 

From that day, as the poetic Homo says, “my flint was fixed.” 

(To be continued.) 


Temple Sun-dial Motto.— Many hundred persons now living must 
remember the vertical sun-dial with a very remarkable motto on the front of 
a building at the Temple in London. But most of them probably never heard 
of the curious tradition—probably a true one—respecting the motto. When 
a few years ago the building was taken down and rebuilt, it is likely the 
benchers were either ignorant of the tradition, or had forgotten it, else they 
would probably have restored the sun-dial with its motto. Perhaps they may 
even yet he induced to do so: The tradition is this:—That when the sun¬ 
dial was put up the artist inquired whether he should (as was customary) 
paint a motto under it ? The benchers assented, and appointedTiim to call at 
the library at a certain day and hour, at which time they would have agreed 
upon the motto. It appears, however, that they had totally forgotten this; 
and when the artist or his messenger called at the library at the time 
appointed, he found no one but a cross-looking old gentleman poring over 
some musty book. “Please, sir, I am come for the motto for the sun-dial.” 
—“What do you want?” was the pettish answer; “ why do you disturb 
me ? ”—“ Please, sir, the gentleman told me I was to call at this hour for a 
motto for the sun-dial.”—“Begone about your business!” was the testy 
reply. The man, either by design or mistake, chose to take this as the answer 
to his inquiry, and accordingly painted in large letters under the dial, 
“ Begone about your Business.” The benchers when they saw it decided 
that it was very appropriate, and that they would let it stand; chance having 
done their work for them as well as they could have done it for themselves.— 
Notes and Queries. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Philomath is a foreigner, resident amongst us since the 
year 1852, and is re iuired to devote fourteen hours 
dany to his duties. He is fond of reading, and is 
desirous of acquiring a fluency of speech in the lan¬ 
guage of his adopted countrj’, but finds himself 
frequently at a loss for words, or blurts out some 
grandiloquent word in the wrong place. He is study 
ing Cobbett's English Grammar , and he cannot have a 
better master. To this he should add a shilling 
Webster's Rocket Dictionary , and learn by heart daily a 
certain number of words. The key to the speaking of 
any language is the implanting of its words upon the 
memory. In a most interesting volume of Missionary 
Travels in Eastern Africa , just published, Ur. Krapf, 
the author, the son of a small farmer in Germany, 
bears out this remark, which acquires further weight 
from the fact that by its application during his mis¬ 
sionary labours amongst the heathen he acquired many i 
of the African languages, hitherto but oral, and reduced j 
them to form and writing, printing books in them for j 
the use of the natives and future missionaries. In his ; 
interesting autobiographical memoir of his boyhood he ! 
says: —“The early morning always found me on my I 
road to Tubingen with satchel on my back, in which, J 
besides my books, were a bottle of sweet must and a 
great hunch of bread, which were to constitute my 
simple mid-day’s meal, and which I quickly consumed 
between twelve and one o’clock, under the willows on 
the banks of the Neckar, in order more leisurely to 
devour my Latin Grammar and Schclltr’s Vocabulary, 
which I soon learnt by heart. In doing this I was 
impelled by a desire to imprint as many words as 
possible on my memory ; and in after times, when I 
wished to acquire any new and hitherto unknown 
tongue, I found this by far the most desirable method 
of proceeding.” 

Gertrude, lbur years ago, received the addresses of a 
young gentleman, but rejected them, as no correspond¬ 
ing feeling was kindled in her bosom. After the lapse 
of some two years the lover renewed his suit, and as he 
had in the interval been “constant and true,” out of 
pity she promised him her hand. Now she is tor¬ 
mented with the impression that she does not love him 
well enough to marry him.—A common occurrence 
with capricious and fastidious young ladies, who ac¬ 
cording to the familiar saying, “ do not know their own 
minds from one minute to another.” There is, how- ; 
ever, some excuse for her. Love is a curious sensation ; 
its manifestations are as varied as the characters of 
individuals. In some it is a tempest, in others a' 
soothing day dream, and in innumerable instances a 
series of exhausting hysterics. Gertrude belongs to 
the latter class. She loves, and she docs not; yet when . 
the fit comes on she longs to keep her word. Marriage 
is the only cure for such a state of mind. It will 
rationalise her by rendering her temperament more 
equable. There is a wide difference between compas¬ 
sion and love ; but sincere pity well nursed gradually 
grows into a warmer and more active sentiment, 
and then the heart glows with a fire which only ex- [ 
tremely unpropitious circumstances can quench. I 

Ellen St. Clair.— It is the old story, and reads like our 
novelette of “ Nelly G. ay,” in No. 888. Your friend fell 
in love, as was very natural, and the gentleman had 
the discernment to fondly appreciate it. He had to go 
abroad, and they corresponded for three years ; then ; 
came a distracting silence for two years. Your friend ; 
fancied she had been jilted. But, lo and behold, the i 
first lover comes back true as steel to claim her for his j 
bride! Alas for hopes so long cherished ! She was j 
already a wife ; and the gentleman’s friends, fearful for i 
his intellect, advised him to marry and go abroad, which i 
he did. Before leaving, however, the husband allowed 
him to have an interview with his “first love.” Thus 
awkwardly situated the meeting was necessary, but 
the explanation was satisfactory; the letters of each 
had miscarried. Now the course for Ellen’s friend to 
pursue is clear and straightforward. She must not 
nurse in secret a phantom of the past. She married 
precipitately, and must do her duty to her worthy 
husband, for such he appears to be. She had better 
forget every memento of the past, so that the story of 
her love may gradually fade into a poetical reminis¬ 
cence, undimmed by one trace of passion. 

Un Jeune Homme wants a wife without the trouble of 
a preliminary courtship. His Turkish ideas of women 
show that indeed he is a fast youth. He would obtain 
a wife with as little ceremony as he would buy a piece 
of cheese. This flippant class of young men we are 
aware mostly err from thoughtlessness; but their low 
opinion of young women is an insult to the whole sex, 
to their mothers and sisters in particular; for they 
must only look upon them as household drudges, sent 
specially to minister to their wants. Young men, 
inflated by vauity and presumption, think they are 
irresistible at twenty-one, and accordingly make fools 
of themselves, to the intense delight of the girls; for 
all young women have a keen sense of what is 
supremely ridiculous in beardless manhood ; and they 
invariably contrive to punish “fops” somehow or 
another. And quite right; for all women should 
exact the utmost particle of the respect due to them 
from men. 

Ignorant Blanche.— The prefix you have chosen is the 
key to your character; you are unobservant, and lack 
application. Make use of your eyes and your ears 
and you will find plenty of subjects to talk about; 
then read carefully what you do read, so that the sub¬ 
ject may become impressed upon your memory, and 
those two faults of character will speedily disappear. 

Pollie B.—Try and persuade her that by your marriage 
she will not lose a daughter, but gain a son. Do not 
bring her grey hairs with sorrow to the grave. 


Clara has two lovers ; and her brother describes one as 
“ fast” and the other “slow.” The fast one, having 
too much time on his hands, goes to theatres, casinos, 
and concerts ; the slow man goes to church, and is 
very staid in his habits. He is not so well off as the 
other, but seems to be more in earnest, for he has 
declared, which the other has not.—We should not 
condemn a whole class of young men for the follies of 
a few. This is essentially a fast age, and youth and 
high animal spirits are carried along by the tide. We 
have fast clergymen, who wander far from the prim¬ 
rose path of life, fast lawyers, fast doctors, fast legis¬ 
lators ; in fact, there is terrible activity in every sphere 
of life. But that idle fastness which runs into dissi¬ 
pation is intolerable—it is a vice ; on the other hand, 
wc have not much faith in slow men—they arc apt to 
be sly. But can a man be called “slow” when he 
works hard, and leads an exemplary life? Looking at 
all the circumstances, we should say the “ slow ” man 
for Clara, especially as he is her equal in social position. 
A near approach to equality in the married state is 
one of the best guarantees of future happiness. 

Emmeline attracts the notice of married men and middle- 
aged bachelors, but the young men of her. acquaintance 
utterly ignore her existence. That is very ungallant 
on their part, so that their elders out of pure sympathy 
for her isolation pay her those delicate attentions due 
to every lady from the opposite sex. But Emmeline 
herself affords some explanation of what otherwise 
would be an exception to the general rule of English 
life. She says she is extremely fluent in speech, and 
can talk on any subject. That explains the whole 
matter. Englishmen generally have a horror of women 
with an interminable flow of language. They think of 
curtain lectures, “ scenes” not very bright, general un¬ 
tidiness throughout the house, dowdiness, gossip, cant, 
and tea, day after day. That is the reason why plain, 
shy, and reserved girls so often get married before 
beautiful and accomplished ones, but with a hundred 
horse-power of talking. The subject is worthy the 
attention of all fine girls who delight in “ showing off” 
their qualifications. 

Constant Celibacy. —A young man with only £100 a 
year would not act wisely in marrying a portionless 
girl, whose health was such that for the rest of her 
life she would require unremitting medical attendance. 
Such unions are objectionable in every way, and are 
condemned by the whole medical faculty. Neither 
man nor woman should enter into a matrimonial 
engagement with the certainty that it could only 
result in misery to one or both of them. We regard 
such marriages as moral suicides : they are a kind of 
fraud upon nature, and we cannot too forcibly condemn 
the concealment by either party, before marriage, of 
his or her having incurable hereditary disease. But for 
a young man or woman to enter a house with the con¬ 
viction that it will be a hospital instead of a home, is ; 
downright lunacy. As our Correspondent made the 1 
promise with his eyes wide open, a jury would award j 
small damage for the breach. 

Hopeless. —There is some truth and many grains of j 
sound sense in your remarks, but we cannot take such ' 
a lugubrious view of the matter. It is true that in the I 
nature of social arrangements there are unfortunately 
many hindrances to marriage, pecuniary ones not being , 
the least active. Our artificial habits have also a good > 
deal to do with the question. But among which class 
is marriage the least frequent ? The poor and the rich 
are each a marrying people. It is the middle class that 
does not pay sufficient respect to a grand and beautiful 
law of nature. Absorbed in money making, too many 
of them only think of a wife when they merely require 
a nurse ; hence an abundant crop of old bachelors, and i 
an army of justly discontented old maids. [ 

A Reformed Dancer writes very strangely. For years he : 
was a votary of Terpsichore, .and now he objects to the j 
healthful relaxation. Why ? Queen Elizabeth danced, ; 
so does our present gracious Sovereign. Are there to be j 
“ no more cakes and ale ” in the land, because a soli-j 
tary individual has taken unto himself a stringency j 
which would deny to the youthful of both sexes 
one of the most delightful and invigorating of plea- j 
sures ? There is, however, some consolation for us all j 
amidst this miserable modern asceticism. The days of j 
innocent merriment are not yet over, and the dwel- ■ 
lings—homes they arc not—in which joyous song and ! 
the inspiriting dance are tabooed are “ few and far | 
between.” May they be less in number !—for what is ; 
life without innocent and invigorating enjoyment ? j 

Inquirendo.— A quiet dinner is a luxury all men know 
how to appreciate, and its great charm is the absence | 
of all fussy pretence. Let the first course have the soup ' 
at one end and the fish at the other, unless you have a j 
nice water-souchet, which at one and the same time j 
serves for soup and fish. Then let the joint and poultry 
form the next course, with any side-dishes, curry, fri¬ 
cassee, fricandeau, or the like. Sweets to follow; then 
butter, cheese, salad ; and last, the dessert. The plates 
should be hot, and the wine iced; but above all, as you 
have two servants, one of them should never leave the 
room till the dessert is on the table, and if possible 
anticipate the wants of the guests by her watchful 
attention. 

A Puzzled Lover. —It is simply a matter for you to 
settle, and if you were to enforce the wish in the way 
that you are privileged to do, she would be sure to 
respond to it. You are only to blame, and it is not her 
reticence, but your want of tact. In making presents 
to the affianced one, consult her tastes, without con¬ 
sulting herself, and recollect that the gracefulness of 
the gift is its truest value in her eyes. 

C. M.—You must employ a solicitor, and if the son will 
not administer, take out letters of administration 
yourself. The property must be divided amongst all 
the children, share and share alike. 


Claude 0.—The coming of age is a very fitting- occasion 
for a young man to entertain his friends in the way 
our Correspondent proposes, always taking for granted 
that he has some kind relative or friend, who will take 
the place of hostess for the nonce, lest he finds eti¬ 
quette and female propriety step in, and keep his 
young lady friends from his quadrille party. The 
speech, of course—“ there’s the rub.” If Claude O. 
w.ll be guided by what we say, he will make no 
attempt to study beforehand what that shall be, but 
leave it till the time comes, and then simply say what 
his heart and good taste suggest. 

E. B. W. R.—Small pieces of marble may be joined with 
fresh plaster of Paris. Large pieces require a lock or 
dovetail joint cut into the marble, then filled in with 
fluid lead, finally made good with plaster. 

Ada. —It depends upon the rate of interest and the 
terms agreed upon. At 5 per cent., rolling interest, it 
would double itself in fourteen years. 

F. E.—To gild glass, use gold size.—To paint on glass, 
grind the colours in varnish.—To paint magic lantern 
slides, see Nos. 251 and 285. 

S. and F. —Quicksilver can be purified by either distilla¬ 
tion or by straining through chamois leather. 

Other Communications Received.— E. A. A.—Lizzie.— 

S. K.—E. V. D.—Maud B.—H. P.—S. E.—Penna.— 
Tiny.—M. E.—S. M.—G. W. J.—O. O. O. (read our 
article on the Civil Service, in No. 886).—Mary (tell 
your parents, and be guided by their counsel; see No. 
746).—A. L. (fancy work, such as may be obtained from 
a city warehouse).—F. A. (forward it to us for him).— 
Foreigner (slightly).—C. D. (passable for private dis- 

I tribution).— Madge W. (you did not act wisely, let the 

i matter rest).— J. A. H. (Horne and Co., Newgate 
| Street, E. C.). — Lizzie B. (duty always takes pre- 
i cedence of pleasure).— Qu^esitor (present tense of the 
passive verb, to be manifest).— Excelsior (she is quite 
j fitted for a small tradesman’s wife ; but you are too 
I young to marry, so listen to your parents’ advice for 
! the present).—A. M. Z. (the first and filth collects as 
appointed to be said after the Offertory).—E. D. B. 
it must be legally drawn and stamped ; of Mr. Good¬ 
man, bookseller, No. 407, Strand W. C.).— Josephine D. 
(ill-bred not to send an answer; but don’t make 
mountains out of molehills).— Emily W. (very well for 
a first attempt, but not for publication).— Sarah B. 
(yes).—D. E. S. (give your reasons; no such lines in 
887).— Edward H. (thanks; do so ; they arc acceptable). 
—Excelsior (stick to your business, a rolling stone 
gathers no moss).—J. F. J. (;isk your mother).—B. B. 
(his son ; no).— Volunteer (apply to a member of the 
corps).—J. if. S. M. R. (represent to your father that 
your health is affected).—H. S. (yes, if not guilty of any 
fault which would sanction the dismissal).—G. M. (read 
Lord Mahon’s Life of Belisarivs, or Gibbon’s sketch in 
the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire). — Thos. W. 
(not suitable, first attempts seldom are; send 2d. for 
the extra postage we had to pay).—E. S. R. (Clapham 
is just like the rest of the world; boys will be 
boys). — Chaise (see reply to Shay in No. SS9). — 

R. D. R. (write to Mr. J. Hammond, 3, Bell Yard, 
Doctors’ Commons, E. C.).—Ada and Beza (a year or 
two ; the husband the cider).— Fanny (it may be only 
fancy; ask; yes, in confidence). — (J. Yorkshire 
(there is no succession duty, as the copyhold is to be 
sold, and the proceeds distributed under the will).— 

T. B. M. (Dr. Alin’s system may be applied to any 
science; it is the most natural yet introduced).— 
Henry W. (you mistake our calling).— Alexander R. 
(you may use the name as proposed).— Rhythm (it is 
a matter of arrangement, and depends upon the nature 
of the deposit).— Peeping Polly (in the metropolis ; 
yes). — Florence Amy (good ; prudent). — Fanny 
Martha (not if he is old enough to many; else it is 
time lost).— Junius (see reply to W. T. in No. 8S9).— 
Clara McG. (to a type-founder as old metal, unless 
you can meet with a printer to purchase it).— Geo. T. 
(to the Court of Divorce ; any respectable attorney).— 
Annie and Lily (Annie’s, auburn; Lily’s, flaxen).— 
Snowdrop (it is the sixth of the forbidden degrees).— 
Lelia ( prot<fgi ! e is a French word, and is applied to a 
female dependant).—E. H. (it will not cease; your 
own name).—A. O. B. (only for rent or taxes).— 

S. J. D. (the agreement seems to bind the man and 
not the master).— Matilda C. (the Numbers of the 
Family Herald from the commencement are always 
in print; send 7d. for those required, by' post).—R. W. 
(a payment must have been made within the first 
twelvemonth ; do not pay. but await the magistrate’s 
decision).— Patrick T. (pretty album verses, but not 
suited for publication).—J. Long (apply to a druggist). 
Piere Calkin (see No. 835).— A Poor Sufferer (of 
Mr. Bastick, chemist, Brook Street, London, W.).— 
Florence MAy (put ox gall into the water).— Rosie. 
(see No. 526).— Atalanta (see Nos. 862 and SS3).— 
Nelly Florence (see No. 872).— G. C. F. (see Nos. 249 
and 274).— Magdalen C. (see No. 674).— J. Edwardes 
(see No. 363).— Man of Business (see Nos. 359 and 
364; yes, if otherwise qualified).— Julia M. (to im¬ 
prove the complexion, see Nos. 527, 564, and 642 ; 4d., 
post free).— Love Lock (see Nos. 865 and 881). 

NEAV PUBLICATION. 

Companion to Dr. Livingstone's Missionary Travels . 

TRAVELS, RESEARCHES, AND MISSIONARY 
LABOURS, 

Daring an Eighteen Years' residence in the Interior, and 
on the Coast of Eastern Africa ; together with Journeys to 
Usambara, Ukambani, and Khartum, and a Coasting 
Voyage from Mombaz to Cape Delgado. By the Rev. Dr. 
J. Lewis Krapf, late Missionary in the service of the 
Church Missionary Society in Eastern and Equatorial 
Africa. London : TrUbner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, 
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FAMILY HERALD. 


THE SCIENCE OF LONG LIFE. 

The civilisation of to-day is distinguished from that of past ages in nothing 
more than in the respect it pays to human life. Barbarism is cruel, lavish, 
and wasteful; semi-civilisation often equally so ; but when true enlightenment 
and Christianity step in, the respect paid to the perennial miracle of life is 
at once marked and established. . 

Life of any sort, in the very highest or in the very lowest form, is a 
standing miracle. From the lowest polype, hardly to be distinguished 
from a plant or the vegetable hardly to be separated from a stone, the same 
miracle is there, acting in higher or in lower degrees. The higher we ascend 
the greater grows the wonder, the more intense and complicated the 
marvel. Human life is itself a congeries of miracles. From the bulb 
of the hair the brightness of the eye, and the redness of the lip, to the 
indurated skin upon the sole of the foot, the body of man is indeed “fear¬ 
fully and wonderfully made.” Not only this, but his origin and his growth, to 
the maturity of the man, is but an extension of the miraculous chain. The 
pulsation of the heart, the extension of the finger, is each wonderful; what 
then are the reception of outward nature upon the eye, the growth of thought* 
in the brain, the eloquent language of the tongue. Full of wonders are the 
Almighty’s works. The Caffre or the Earthman, the Caucasian or Mongo¬ 
lian the criminal or the philanthropist, the ignorant, or the philosopher, the 
peasant or the peer, equally exhibit the miracles we speak of. We are far 
and away above rank or precedence in this matter; ours is an affair of 
ganglions and nerves, muscles and bone, flesh and blood; in fact of Life ! 

Life, being miraculous, is therefore precious. There is, humanly speaking, 
nothing so shockingly wicked as taking life. Murder comprehends all kinds 
of sin; and this, whether it be short murder or long murder, quick murder or 
slow murder, the murder which is done with an oath, an angry word, and a 
6udden blow, or the murder which is done by overwork in factories, in close 
courts, by bad air, by foul feeding, and a thousand of those necessities which, 
forced upon the human race by society, thin its ranks and shorten to every 
individual member the length of its days. If the sunshine be a glorious thing, 
and light and air, blue skies and fair winds, glorious agents in producing health 
and life in that wonderful material which lies about us, he who, directly or 
indirectly, deprives anything of these is guilty of murder. He may do this 
ignorantly, he may do it without thought, he may totally overlook or utterly 
deny his moral responsibility, but, nevertheless, he is guilty. 

So much for the importance of the subject. We shall now endeavour to show 
that more knowledge would enable us to extend the sum of human life, because 
such knowledge as we have has enabled us to do so already to a great 
extent. We shall also try to prove that human life is not necessarily short; 
that its extension depends, under the will of God, very much upon man himself; 
that if, as we believe it to be, it is good, it is a duty to preserve and increase it. 

It is well to follow those scientific men upon whose researches this essay 
has been built in the divisions into which they have marked out their subject— 
Life. Naturally it divides itself into two parts, the first wherein the body 
increases in strength and size, infancy ana youth; the second wherein it 
decreases, manhood and old age; but these again maybe subdivided. The first 
ten years constitute infancy; the second ten boyhood; the third ten youth, 
from thirty to fort^, second youth, in which all the illusions of the first too often 
die out; the first manhood from forty to fifty-five; the second from fifty-five 
to seventy; then comes decay; from seventy-five to eighty is the period of old 
age, and at eighty-five the second old age commences. These divisions seem 
to us very reasonable, and we predict that one who lives a life in all things 
temperate and natural will find these not strongly marked indeed, but insen- 
libly shading into one another. Should any of our readers quote against 
us the tenth verse of the 90th Psalm, “ The days of our years are threescore 
years and ten,” we can only say that in that “song of Moses,” the royal 
Psalmist took poetic licence. Many of the patriarchs doubled, nay quadrupled 
the given period; nay at that time the sum of life on an average was longer 
as now it is much shorter; and we would further answer, that to make an 
average fall below is equally false with making it fall above the truth. If we 
fix the limit of life at seventy, old age must begin very much earlier than 
the time at which we have fixed it. 

But is there a necessity that human life should end at seventy ? History 
and experience say no. There be many grave seniors as lively at seventy 
as others are at fifty; many there be stronger and better men. Is there any 
comparison to be drawn between the lives of the inferior animals and of men 
by which we may judge of the average length of our own ? Buffon has told 
us that all the larger animals live about six or seven times the space in which 
they continue to grow. Others, and those more scientific, following after him, 
have reduced this to five times the length. But the true data are here found 
compared and arranged by. other writers who have followed Buffon and 
Cuvier. The length of life is a multiple of the length of growth, thus : — 
Man grows 20 years, lives 90 or 100.; the camel grows 8 years, lives 40; 
the horse grows 5 years, lives 25; the lion grows 4 years, lives 15 to 20; the 
ox grows 4 years, lives 15 to 20 ; the dog grows 2 years, lives 10 to 12; the 
cat grows \} 2 year, lives 9 or 10; the hare grows 1 year, lives 8; and the 
guinea-pig grows 7 months and lives 6 or 7 years. The multiple here is 5. 

Thus, by physical analogy, we shall find that man grows for twenty years, 
and his natural term of life should never be less than one hundred. Groat 
prudence in living, immense strength of constitution, and other circumstances, 
should secure for men even a longer period of existence. But then we 

o to bed late and rise late; we strain our faculties, misspend our youth, 

istress our minds, crib, cabin, and confine the body in the very narrowest 
limits, and then expect the body to endure all this, and when it suddenly 
grows old, or succumbs, we put down the fault at the wide door of Nature. 


Was there ever so illogical an animal as man ? There are those who doubt 
whether dogs cannot reason. When they do reason they will certainly do it 
better than we do. 

The growth' of man, or rather the termination of the growth, is very easily 
determined. The true sign of the term of animal growth is to be found 
in the reunion of the bones to their epiphyses. So long as this uuion 
does not take place, the animal grows. As soon as the bones are united 
to their epiphyses the animal ceases to grow. Any person of an inquiring 
spirit, when picking a chicken, can ascertain this truth. A certain substance 
like gristle, of a very elastic nature, will be found at the end of each bone, and 
in the very young is so far from being united, that it comes away with the 
greatest possible ease. This is not thoroughly united to the bones of any 
animal tiil it has ceased to grow.. In man this is when he has reached 
twenty years of age, and the law is therefore not very far wrong when it 
fixes the term of man attaining the rights and responsibilities of manhood at 
twenty-one years of age. 

Poets have told us that a man may have lived a very long life in a 
very short space. The value of time is relative. With our increased means 
of speed, our method of thought, our manner of acquiring knowledge, there is 
no doubt but that a man of thirty who has at school, college, and business, 
well filled up his moments, has lived longer than the village patriarch who 
has passed his bucolic existence quietly at home. “ It may be,” cries one 
hero of our modern writers, “ by the calendar of years, you are the older 
man, but *tis t‘m sun of knowledge on the mind's dial, shining bright and 
chronicling thoughts and deeds, that makes true time.” “ Ay,” says another, 
“ we should count time by heart beats; he lives longest who knows most, 
thinks the wisest, acts the best.” 

Measured in this way, our poets and litterateurs have lived long ; but in 
duration of time, as we shall see, they have found that an active, earnest, and 
sad existence has not conduced to its length. When Jacob was brought 
before Pharaoh, that monarch, no doubt struck by his appearance, said, 
“ How old art thou ? And Jacob said unto Pharoah, The days of the years of 
my pilgrimage are an hundred and thirty years: few and evil have the days of 
the years of my life been, and have not attained unto the days of the years of 
the life of my fathers in the days of their pilgrimage.” On looking back, 
Jacob found one hundred and thirty years a short life; he lived seventeen 
years after that. Compare with these years and with those attained by other 
patriarchs, whom it would be superfluous to quote, the short days of our great 
thinkers. Spenser died aged 46; Shakspeare, 52 ; Keat 5 , 24 ; Byron, aged 
only 36. Thomson lived till he was 48 ; Milton, till he was 66 ; Coleridge, 
till 62 ; and Pope attained, with his poor emaciated, crooked, little body, the 
age of 56 ; whilst Gray lived just one year less; and the meditative, calm, 
and religious Wordsworth lingered on till he was 80. Yet he said— 

Oh, but the good die first , 

And we , whose hearts are dry as summer's dust f 
Burn to the socket. 

With due deference, with every tender recollection for those gone before us, 
we deny this. It is a poet’s thought, and that only. The really good, the hard¬ 
working in brain and heart, often live till the end. Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
and others will prove this. Oftentimes the timid and tender-hearted turn to 
the wall and die, as the Frenchmen say, of chagrin, when they, could they 
have lived on, would have been a blessing to all around them. 

Our lawyers live to a great age. The dry study of the law seems to be a 
preservative. The average age of lawyers above literary men is a lifetime— 
being 24 years. Now the average age of the population of the United States 
: is only 22 years and 2 months; that of England and Wales 26 years and 7 
months. 

Gradually but surely the advance of science has improved the chances of 
life. The insurance offices of to-day can afford to insure at a lower premium 
than they could when they were first established. In the aggregate, life is 
getting longer. In England also we find that life is longer than elsewhere. 
Thus, in and since the year 1821, we have had one death in every 58—before 
that period one in every 46 persons annually. In Germany, since 1825, one 
in every 45; in the lloman States, which in this and in many other instances 
affords the lowest (and highest) number in statistical inquiry of the States of 
Europe, we find one death in 28 ; turning to Asia, we have in Bombay one 
in every 20. 

But these inquiries have made us to deviate slightly from our track. How 
long ought we to live ? That is the great question. Individual instances, 
those of Parr, Jenkins, Cornaro, and many others amongst the moderns and 
the patriarchs—of the lower age only—amongst the ancients prove that a 
greater age has in individual instances been constantly attained. Thomas 
Parr, a Shropshire labourer, lived till he was one hundred and fifty. He was 
an abstemious man, and of very strong make. He married firstly at 80, 
secondly at 120. Golour M‘Crain, of the Isle of Jura, who died in the reign 
of Charles I., is said to have kept 180 Christmases in his own house, and was 
the oldest man on record for upwards of 3000 years. Henry Jenkins, pro¬ 
duced as a witness in a court of law, swore, to a hundred and fifty years’ 
memory; he died at a hundred and sixty-nine, or thereabouts. The old 
Countess of Desmond was known by Sir Walter Raleigh, yet she had lived in 
Edward the Fourth’s time. Lord Bacon sums up her age to have been one 
hundred and forty at the least. He adds, ter per vices dentisset —she had cut 
three sets of teeth. Galen, the physician, lived till he was one hundred and 
forty. Platerus tells us that his grandfather lived till he was one hundred 
and twenty. When Sir Walter ltaleigh discovered Guiana he saw an old 
king of Aromaia who was then one hundred and ten years of age, and who 
had come to see him, the same morning, fourteen mile3 on foot. 

In our own modern times, we could—should wc not tire our readers—quote 
very many instances of centenarians, and of those of greater ages. Upon 
some one disputing the fact, one of our contemporaries was overwhelmed with 
1 instances. Certainly, at the very least, the “ threescore years and ten” span 
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of life is continually exceeded. In the obituary of the Times , 8th December, 
1859, there were nine deaths of an average of 85 years each. On the 
19th of the same month, taking the paper hap-hazard, we find seven deaths, 
giving an average of above 80 years each. The males in these predominate 
over the females. Of a score or so of the peers of England who died during 
1859, the united ages of 16 amounted to 1,229 years,.giving an average of 76 
years to each. Our hereditary legislators generally live to a great age; so 
do our clergy ; our artists are short-lived, our literary men still shorter. 

The secret of long life appears to consist in temperance, sobriety, chastity 
—three virtues strongly inculcated by the Christian religion. Calmness and 
evenness of temper; faith and its concomitants, cheerfulness and hope, are 
great conducers to a long life, and also to a happy one. The old adage of a 
short life and a merry one is very false. Accidents excepted, the short lives 
are generally the most miserable; the shortest lives on the average being 
those of the over-worked factory people. Neither drunkards nor gluttons, 
nor the idle, dissolute, and lazy, can hope legitimately for length of days. 
Cornaro, who was wild in his youth, lived to a great age by reforming his 
excess, and eating so little, that at last an egg per day sufficed him. The 
rich man, says Temple, who wishes to live happily, must live like a poor one. 
Considering that in our society since the invention of cooking each of us eats 
annually fourteen hundred and sixty meals—not counting luncheons—in the 
course of the year, it behoves us to eat little. Many of us, too many, dig our 
graves with our teeth, according to the old saying. Bui; did we prize life as 
we ought, did we use our time as we should, there is little doubt but that, as 
we have shown, we should be able not only to render human life more worthy 
of its all-wise Creator, but also to extend the sum of our existence very 
materially. And who will deny but that life in any state or class is a blessing 
which we may all legitimately desire to prolong ? 


THE ARITHMETIC OF LIFE. 


Threescore and ten, by common calculation, 

The years of man amount to—but we’ll say 
He turns fourscore; yet, in my estimation, 

In all those years he has not lived a d^y. 

Out of the eighty you must first remember 
The hours of night you pass asleep in bed; 

And, counting from December to December, 

Just half your life you’ll find you have been dead. 

To forty years at once by this reduction 
We come ; and sure the first five of your birth, 

While cutting teeth and living upon suction 
You’re not alive to what this life is worth! 

From thirty-five, next take, for education, 

Fifteen at least, at college and at school, 

When, notwithstanding all your application, 

The chances are you may turn out a fool. 

Still twenty we have left us to dispose of, 

But during them your fortune you’ve to make; 

And granting, with the luck of some one knows of, 

’Tis made in ten, that’s ten from life to take. 

Out of the ten yet left, you must allow for 
The time for shaving, tooth and other aches— 

Say four, and that leaves six, too short, I vow, for 
Regretting past and making fresh mistakes! 

Meanwhile each hour dispels some fond illusion, 

Until at length, sans eyes, sans teeth, you may 
Have scarcely sense to come to this conclusion— 

You’ve reach’d fourscore, but haven’t lived a day ! Planche. 


FAMILY MATTERS. 

It is a good rule always to back your friends and face your enemies. 

The only hate which we all bear with Christian patience is the hate of 
those who envy us. 

A Good Hint. —If in instructing a child you are vexed with it for want 
of adroitness, try, if you have never tried before, to write with your left hand, 
and remember that a child is all left hand. 

Idleness and Poverty.—To be idle and to be poor have always beeu 
reproaches; and therefore every man endeavours with the utmost care to hide 
his poverty from others, and his idleness from himself. 

The Value of Accuracy. —It is the result of every day’s experience? 
that steady attention to matters of detail lies at the root of human progress ? 
and that diligence, above all, is the mother of good luck. Accuracy is 
also of much importance, and an invariable mark of good training in a man. 
Accuracy in observation, accuracy in speech, accuracy in the transaction of 
affairs. What is done in business must be well done: for it is better to 
accomplish perfectly a small amount of work, than to half-do ten times as 
much. A wise man used to say, “ Stay a little, that we may make an end the 
sooner.” Too little attention, however, is paid to this highly important 
quality of accuracy. As a man eminent in practical science lately observed to 
us, “It is astonishing how few people I have met in the course of my 
experience who can define a fact accurately.” Yet, in business affairs, it is 
the manner in which even small matters are transacted, that often decides men 
for or against you. With virtue, capacity, and good conduct in other respects, 
the person who is habitually inaccurate cannot be trusted; his work lias to be 
gone over again; and he thus causes endless annoyance, vexation, and trouble. 

Soap for the Teeth. —Take cold cream soap a quarter of a pound; 
precipitated chalk, flour of orris, and starch, of each one ounce; powdered 


borax, half an ounce ; sugar candy, a lump the size of a walnut; rose water, 
a wine-glassful. Melt the candy and the borax in the water; then cut up the 
soap into shreds; when beat up in a marble mortar the powders, the liquid, 
and the soap form one uniform paste. This done, put it into a covered jar 
for use. The tooth-brush being rubbed upon the paste will take up enough 
for cleaning the teeth, which it does in a remarkable manner. S. P. 

How to Make Pretty Under Sleeves. — Procure some washing 
Brussels net and narrow black velvet, and make up a pair of sleeves very wide 
and long. Then make up some small bows of black velvet, and pinch up 
your net in different places; that is, make a small pleat or two under the 
velvet bow. Each sleeve will want about twenty-five or thirty bows; and the 
bows must be small, with two little ends. M^ake cuffs of plain net, and put 
bows on them (bows of coloured narrow ribbon look pretty, but velvet is 
most worn). The collar to wear with this style of sleeve can be made of a 
simple row of lace, with bows to match the sleeves. It requires a little 
industry to put on the bows every time the sleeves are washed; but the 
dressy, elegant look of the sleeves will pay for the trouble. Plain linen 
collars and cuffs to match for morning wear will still be used this summer. 
Some of these are made of coloured cambric, the same as used for ladies' 
morning dresses; and these are much admired by French ladies. 


• S C I E N T I FIC_A N D USEFUL. 

To remove lead from water, put a little chalk or whiting into the water, 
and let it settle. 

One of the most unique of recent American inventions is a cane, which is 
also a lantern—a stout, elegant walking stick, and a brilliant, steady light. 
The lantern is set in the body of the cane, about six inches from its top, and 
so as not to disfigure its proportions or beauty, and can be lit at pleasure by 
pulling the cane apart, or borne along dead, when the cane, without close 
observation, is undistinguishable from an ordinary, large-sized walking stick. 

Castor Oil Soap. —Castor oil saponifies readily with alkalies, and gives 
with soda a solid white soap, which, in the form of pills, is a certain and 
agreeable purgative. 

To Ascertain whether a Room is Damp Or not. —Place a weighed 
quantity of fresh lime in an open vessel in the room, and leave it there for 
24 hours, carefully closing the windows and doors. At the end of the 24 
hours re-weigh the lime, and if the increase exceeds 1 per cent, of the original 
weight, it is not safe to live in the room.— Cosmos. 

Heat from the Stars. —It is a startling fact, that if the earth were 
dependent alone upon the sun for heat it would not keep existence in animal 
and vegetable life upon its surface. It results from the researches of Pouillet 
that the stars furnish heat enough in the course of the year to melt a crust of 
ice seventy feet thick—almost as much as is supplied by the sun. This may 
appear strange when we consider how immeasurably small must be the amount 
of heat received from any of those distant bodies. But the surprise vanishes 
when we remember that the whole firmament is thickly gemmed with stars. 

Hooks and Eyes. —These domestic appliances are only found in civilised 
nations. Simple as they appear, the most mgenious inventions and machines 
have been constructed for their manufactupe. Mr. J. Fearon, of Birmingham, 
has recently made a considerable improvement in their form, and claims the 
following as some of the advantages over the ordinary kind:—The hook, 
having two extra needle-holes, can be sewn on more firmly. No friction on 
the thread. Being flatter, the hooks admit of a closer and neater fit with 
eyes, and still more so with flexible eyelet-holes or loops. Raising the beaks 
of the hooks does not break or damage them ; and they are not at all injured 
by the mangle! 

Save Your Rags. —England requires at least 120,000 tons of rags yearly, 
of which she supplies but 40,000. The question is, can that home supply oe 
enlarged ? The answer is, it can, and to an extent more than adequate to all 
its demands. The collection of rags has hitherto been by a small traffic in 
the hands of petty dealers; and the general carelessness of collection and the 
lowness of pace have equally diminished the quantity. It has been ascer¬ 
tained that in 50 houses out of every 1.00, scarcely any collection is ever 
made. This negligence arises partly from mistakes as to the nature, value, 
and manner of the due collection. It is often erroneously supposed that white 
rags alone are of use in paper-making. But coloured rags generally are 
useful, and waste paper is no less valuably employed in the manufacture. 
Every housekeeper ought to have three bags^—a white one for the white rags, 
a green one for the coloured, and a black one for the waste paper, which would 
prevent litter, waste, and the trouble of collecting when the demand came. 
A suitable agency formed in the towns and villages would settle all demands. 

Covering Zinc with Brass or Copper. —To give zinc a coat of copper 
or brass for the purpose of a subsequent silvering or gilding, the following 
solutions arc used: —for copper alone, a solution of sulphate of copper, 
saturated at the common temperature, is mixed with a solution of cyanide of 
potassium, adding as much of the latter as is necessary to dissolve the pre¬ 
cipitate thrown down at first. The hydrocyanic acid disengaged during this 
operation must be carried off by a draught or flue. When the mixture is clear 
one-tenth or one-fifth of its volume of liquor ammonia is added, and diluted 
with water to density of 8° Beaume. For brass, blue and white vitriol are used 
in equal proportion, and prepared as before. Two parts of sulphate of zinc 
and one of sulphate of copper give a bright brass coating. Previous to their 
dipping, the articles of zinc are rubbed thoroughly with finely-powdered 
pumice-stone and rinsed in water, after which manipulation they are placed in 
the bath, and remain there for twenty-four hours. After that time they are 
again rinsed in water, and simply wiped off. The copper or brass coating has 
a very bright look, as if polished, and adheres perfectly. The thickness of the 
coat may be increased afterwards by the aid of a battery.— Le Teclmologiste. 
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STATISTICS. 


VARI ETI 


ES. 


The flea, grasshopper, and locust jump 200 times their own length, equal 
to a quarter of a mile for a man. 

The French military estimates for the year amount to £73,000,000. The 
army is to be kept at 600,000 men. , ,, , 

A man is taller in the morning than at night to the extent of half an inch, 
owing to the relaxation of the cartilages. 

Elephants live for 200, 300, and even 400 years. A healthy full-grown 

elephant consumes 30 pounds of gram per day. 

Ben Nevis, the highest mountain in Great Bntain. nses 4,406 feet above 
the mean level of the sea. Ben Lomond is , ° '. . 

One pair of pigs will increase in sixyears to 119,160 taking the increase at 
14 per P aunum. P A pair of sheep in the same time mvou Id be but 64. A single 
female horsefly produces in one season 20,080,320 eggs. 

Deaths and Marriages in 1859.—The total number of 
umons marJLd in fengland in the year 1859 was 335,800; the births m the 
velr were^89 558; and the deaths 441,249, being a majority of births over 
^athlof 248 309 Of the births, 352,616 were males, and 336,942 females; 
ofthe deaths 223,792 were males, and 217,450 females. The number of 
persons married in’London within the year were 54,540 ; the ^, 92,971; 
and the deaths 61,950, being a majority of births over deaths of 31,021. 

Statistics of Population and Religion.— The population of the whole 
earth is estimated to be 1,288,000,000, viz.—Europe, 272,000,000; Asia, 
755 000 000 ; Africa, 200,000,000; America, 59,000,000 ; and Australia, 
2 000000. In the several nations of the earth there are 335,000,000 of 
(Christians (of whom 170,000,000 are Papists, 89,000,000 Protestants, and 
76 000 000 followers of the Greek Church). The number of Jews amounts 
to*5 000,000; of these 2,890,750 are in Europe, viz.—1,250,000 in Euro¬ 
pean Russia, 853,304 in Austria, 234,248 in Prussia, 192,176 in other parts of 
Germany, 62,470 in the Netherlands, 33,953 in Italy, 73,995 in France; 
36 000 in Great Britain, and 70,000 in Turkey. The followers of various 
Asiatic religions are estimated at 600,000,000 : Mahomedans at 160,000,000, 
and “ heathens ” (the Gentiles proper) at 200,000,000. 

Silk. —In 1856 our importation amounted to nearly 7,000,0001b. We 
have at this moment 300 silk manufactories with 2,000,000 of spindles going, 
and steam machinery of 4,000-horse power, independently of the hand 
weaving of Spitalfields. We have 15,000 men and 35,000 women employed 
in the manufacture. The quantity of silk that we use is something pro¬ 
digious, and the entire quantity of the silk fibre is enormous. In Lyons the 
manufacture has been carried on to a great extent, and a manufacturer of 
1840 states that the silk consumed was 2,205,0001b and that it was pro¬ 
duced by four thousand millions of cocoons; the fibre of one cocoon 
measuring 1526 feet in length. So all the silk fibre used in one year in Lyons 
would measure six billions five hundred thousand millions of feet; a quantity 
sufficient to wind fifty-two thousand times round the circumference of the 
earth. 


Brewers and Beer.— The total number of licensed brewers in England 
is 2,268; in Ireland, 109; and in Scotland, 120. The number of licensed 
victuallers in England is 63,909; in Ireland, 17,142 and in Scotland, 
12,015—making the total number of licensed victuallers in the United King¬ 
dom 93,066, exclusive of 40,537 persons licensed to sell beer to be drunk on 
the premises, and 2,898 who are not so authorised. The number of licensed 
victuallers in England who brew their own beer is 24,677, and in Scotland 
126. The malt consumed by the brewers in the United Kingdom in the year 
ended the 10th October, 1859, was 28,334,141 bushels, of which 2,372,911 
were used in Ireland, and 1,344,835 in Scotland. The total quantity of beer 
exported from the United Kingdom from the 1st of October, 1858, to the 1st 
of October, 1859, was 590,732 barrels, and the declared value £2,042,670. 
Of this quantity 43,607 barrels were exported from Scotland, and 5,042 from 
Ireland. The countries which consume the greatest quantity of British beer 
are British India, Victoria, New South Wales, the United States, Brazil, the 
West Indies, South Australia, New Zealand, Tasmania, the British North 
American colonies, Hong Kong, Chili, and Peru. 

The Coinage.— A return presented to Parliament shows that the total 
value of the gold coinage issued from the Mint in the ten years, from 1850 to 
1859 inclusive, was £54,490,265. 4s. Of this sum £47,757,920 was coined 
in sovereigns, and £6,732,334. 7s. 7d. in half-sovereigns. The weight of the 
sovereigns coined was 12,265,279,191 ounces, and of the half-sovereigns 
1,729,010,435 ounces. The largest quantity of coin manufactured was in 
1853, when the value rose to £11,952,391. 5s. lid., and the smallest in 1858, 
to £1,231,023. The total issue of gold coin in 1859 amounted to 
£2,649,509. 15s. 6d. The silver coinage issued within the ten years amounted 
to £1,101,973. 8s. 2d., viz.—crown-pieces, 467; half-crowns, 484,613; 
florins, 14,997,792; shillings, 22,039,466; sixpences, 21,133,263; groats, 
2,474,874 ; fourpences, 41,580 ; threepences, 11,149,901; twopences, 47,520 ; 
pence, 78,908. The total value of the silver so coined was £3,372,815, and 
the real cost or value of the metal, £3,280,501. 10s. 5d. The total value of 
the copper coinage issued in the ten years was £158,949. 16s. 7d., and of the 
metal so coined, £82,477. 18s. 6d. The number of penny-pieces coined was 
18,146,688; halfpenny-pieces, 29,109,021; farthings, 20,119,156; half- 
iarthings, 3,535,776. The worn silver coin purchased for recoinagc was of 
the nominal value of £693,268, and the Mint value at 5s. 6d. per ounce, 
£610,606. 19s. lOd. The loss by recoinage was therefore £82,661. 0s. 2d. 
The average price paid per ounce for silver bullion purchased in the market 
for coinage, in the year 1859, was 61|d. The Master of the Mint, who 
supplies this information, omits to state what is the difference between a 
groat and a fourpenny-piece; neither does he tell what becomes of all the 
half-farthings. 


A foot bridge is to be carried across the Thames at Richmond. 

The pleasure grounds at Kew Gardens are now open to the public daily 
until the 31st of October, from one o’clock p.m. (two. o’clock on Sundays) till 
sunset. 

Her Majesty has given £250 as the prize to be competed for by volunteers 
at the July meeting of the National Rifle Association, to be held on Wimbledon 
Common; and the Prince Consort £100, as a prize to be competed for by all 
comers of all nations. 

The Governors of the Bank of England have acceded to the new arrange¬ 
ment, already adopted by the Committee of Bankers, for closing banking 
business at three o’clock on Saturdays, instead of four o'clock, as hitherto. 
It will come into force on Saturday, the 19th of May. 

Captain John Vine Hall, who has been appointed by the directors to the 
command of the Great Eastern , in the place of the late lamented Captain 
Harrison, has entered upon the responsible duties of his office. The work of 
fitting out the big ship, and fully equipping her for sea, is progressing rapidly. 

Closing Letters for the Tropics. —The Post-office has published a 
notice to the effect t>hat all letters registered, addressed to China or any 
country in or beyond the torrid zone, should be sealed with gum or wafers, to 
avoid the inconvenience occasioned by the melting of the wax. 

Nothing New under the Sun. —Universal suffrage is as old as the 
Saxons; annual Parliaments date nearly as far back. A rate-paying franchise 
existed before the battle of Agincourt; and county court judges sat and 
dispensed cheap law when Alfred the Great was king. The elements of our 
pet system of reformatories even may be traced amongst the crumbling dust 
of ruined monasteries. The advance of civilisation has produced many novel 
details for legislation ; but in nearly every instance, when we come to reform 
the system of our government or law, we do not make a new model; we 
merely scrape away the corruption of the middle ages, which has defaced the 
old one invented by our sturdy Saxon ancestry. 

Turtle and Tortoise-shell.— In the Gulf of Manaar turtle is frequently 
found of such a size as to measure between four and five feet in length; and 
on one occasion, in riding along the sea-shore north of Putlam, I saw a man 
in charge of some sheep, resting under the shade of a turtle-shell, which he 
had erected on sticks to protect him from the sun—almost verifying the 
statement of JElian, that in the seas off Ceylon there are tortoises so large 
that several persons may find ample shelter beneath a single shell. The 
hawksbill turtle, which supplies the tortdtse-sheli of Commerce, was at former 
times taken in great numbers in the vicinity of Hambangtotte during the 
season when they came to deposit their eggs, and there is still a considerable 
trade in this article, which is manufactured into ornaments, boxes, and combs 
by the Moormen resident at Galle. If taken from the animal after death and 
decomposition, the colour of the shell becomes clouded and milky, and hence 
the cruel expedient is resorted to of seizing the turtles as they repair to the 
shore to deposit their eggs, and suspending them over fires till heat makes the 
plates on the dorsal shields start from the bone of the carapace, after which 
. the creature is permitted to escape to the water. In illustration of the 
resistless influence of instinct at the period of breeding, it may he mentioned 
that the same tortoise is believed to return again and again to the same spot, 
notwithstanding that at each visit she haji to undergo a repetition of this 
torture. In the year 1826 a hawksbill turtle was taken near Hambangtotte, 
which bore a ring attached to one of its fins that had been placed there by a 
Dutch officer thirty years before, with a view to establish the fact of these 
recurring visits to the same beach .—Sir E. Tennent's Ceylon. 


THE RIDDLER. 


THE RIDDLER’S SOLUTIONS OF No. 887. 


Enigma: The letter E. — —Charade: Watch-man. - Rebus: Slic'd; sh't'ed; herd; red. 

The following answer all: Winton—B. T. H.- Enigma and Charade: Edmund.— 

J. L. J.—Dora.- Enigma and Rebus: Guillaume.- Enigma: D. S. D.—Lemuel.— 

Wardle.—Sadler. — Grocers (we do not recollect such an inquiry).—Errington.— 
Fisherman.— Nellie D.— Renault — Menalia.—W. J. R.— Suckotty.— Eekersley.— 
Tootell. 


ARITHMETICAL QUESTIONS. 


1. Six hundred and forty-eight pounds of Bacon are worth four Horses. 

2. The exact time would be 1557876 years, or 155| years and about 14 days. 

3. Let A B C E be a section of the cylinder, and A B C a section of the strongest 
triangular beaih that can be cut out of it. Draw B E perpendicular to, and bisecting 

A C in D. Let B E = 12 inches = a. B D = #, then D Esa-x, 
x r$__ and by the property of the circle B D, D E-A D 2 =C D 2 *aa;— 



x 2 .*. C D = A D = y fax — x % and A C = 2 *Jax - x 1 ; but B D. A C-i-2 
—x »Jax - z ri = the area of section ABC. Moreover, if G be the 
centre of gravity of the triangle ABC, the lateral strength of 

_ _ y* 

the beam will be as the areaxB G, that is, as x J ax -x 1 , 

which must be a maximum, or its square ax 5 —x 5 =a max. 

Differentiating 5 ax x — 6 x 5 — 0 .*. x == — z = 10: hence A C =4 y/i> 

6 


=8.94427, and B C = 2 V30=10.95445, the dimensions required. 

The following agree with all: Veritas. —Orgetorix. 

With lsC and Edmund.—Wardle.—Sadler. 

With is*. —Guillaume. —Lemuel.—Steele.—Hrnde.—Craven.—Bonnycastle.—Gray. 
—Buglass.—Ich Dien.—Ottaway.—Tootell.—W. J. R. 

Note to Question 3.—Edmund.—Guillaume.—Wardle, M‘Caa, D. S. D., Craven, 
Hindc, Steele, and Tootell, give 10*3922 inches, the side of triangle required. Veritas 
and Orgetorix alone agree with Propounder’s solution, which wc consider correct. 
Edmund and others assume that an equilateral prism is the strongest beam that can 
be cut out of the cylinder; but this appears to us not to be correct. A prism, having 
the base of its end-section somewhat shorter than the sides, appears by the laws of 
gravitation to be the strongest. 
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RANDOM READINGS. 

“ I’ll be with you in a crack,” as the rifle-ball said to the target. 

Why are eyes so ill-treated ?—Because they are lashed all day, and get a 
good hiding every night. 

No one, by merely conversing with, a fish, ever succeeded in drawing him 
out. 

There is a lady at Norwood so ignorant of all domestic work, that she 
cannot even knit her brows. 

Two men undertook to see which would run the fastest. One was a sheriff’s 
officer and the other was a debtor. 

A young lady asks if we can throw any light upon kissing. AVe don’t want 
it—the thing is done just as well in the dark. 

We have heard of but one old woman that “ kissed her cow,” but there are 
thousands of young ones that kiss great calves. 

Mrs. Smarticity says that her husband is such a blunderer, that he can’t 
even try on a new boot without putting his foot in it. 

TFaiter (bawling to the cook) : One roaht lamb and one potato. Old gentle¬ 
man : No, no ! Not so much lamb, and more potatoes. 

A young lady seeing the regiment of Six Feet Volunteers, said they put 
her in mind of the god of marriage, because they were high-men. 

The fellow who “ broke loose” has gone into partnership with the one that 
“ broke the news,” and they anticipate doing a smashing business. 

Beware of the man who is continually asking for credit. His anxiety about 
■“running up a bill” is an indication that he is “running down hill.” 

“Porter,” asked an old lady of an Irish railway porter, “ when does the 
nine o’clock train leave ?”—“ Sixty minutes past eight, mum,” was Mike’s 
Teply. 

An inn-keeper being asked what meaning he attached to the term “ Aristo¬ 
crat,” replied, “ Any man that has more than me is in my estimation an 
aristocrat. 

A Yankee going through Windsor Park, was asked Avhether Queen Victoria 
had reigned long. He replied, “ She has stags that have rein-deer (reigned 
here) much longer.” 

An Irishman who had blistered his fingers by endeavouring to draw on a 
pair of boots, exclaimed, I believe I shall never get them on until I have 
worn them a day or two.” 

One John W. Jones, who has been sent to prison for marrying two wives, 
excused himself by saying that when he had one she fought Atm,'but when he 
got two they fought each other. 

“ If a naughty girl would hurt you, you would forgive her like a good girl, 
wouldn’t you ? ” asked a teacher of a little girl. “ Yes, ma’am,” replied the 
child, “ if I couldn’t catch her! ” * 

“Why do you walk, Bob, when you’ve got a donkey to ride?” said a 
gentleman to an Irish lad who was walking by the side of his donkey. “ Sure, 
then, I’m just walking to rest me legs,” replied the boy. 

“Don’t you think there is rather too much warmth about this picture?” 
said an artist to a lady whose portrait he had painted “No, indeed,” said 
she, “ not half enough ; and so I’ll throw the thing in the fire.” 

A clergyman, while engaged in catechising'a number of boys, asked one of 
them the definition of matrimony. The reply was, “ A place of punishment, 
where some folks suffer for a time before they can go to heaven.” 

A person asked another if the tolling of a bell didn’t put him in mind of 
his latter end. He replied (knowing that his interrogator was a man of more 
than questionable morals), “ No, sir; but the rope reminds me of yours.” 

The author of The Habits of Good Society quotes a remark of a late 
eminent barrister, that literature in ladies should be what onions ought to be 
in cookery—you should perceive the flavour, but not detect the thing itself. 

Aunt Esther was trying to persuade little Eddy to retire at sunset, using as 
an argument that the little chickens went to roost at that time. “Yes,” said 
Eddy, “but the old hen always goes with them.” Aunty tried no more 
arguments with him. 

“I wish you would come to a pause in your talk, wife,” said Blinks; I 
“ such an everlasting clacking is enough to drive me mad.”—“ You had no ] 
business to take me from my pa if you didn’t like to hear me talk,” retorted 
Mrs. Blinks; “ there wei,'e other men as good as you who said there was 
music in my voice; ” and, as usual, the wife had the last word. 

Old Tom Bates had a great story about feet. “Talk about feet,” he used 
to say, “ why, I knew a nigger down in Arkansaw that had mud-smashers j 
like young steamboats. That feller’s feet was a fortin’ to him though, at last 
—for when they started a railroad in his parts the locomotive fellers gin him 
fifteen hundred dollars for his old mocassins. They made a depot out o’ one, 
and an ice-cream saloon out of t’other.” 

X-traordinary X-ERcisE.—An American contemporary has adopted a 
practice, which is becoming quite common, of marking papers with an X on 
the expiration of subscriptions. A subscriber recently responded in the fol¬ 
lowing X-ceedingly X-cellent X-cerpt:—That your X-position is X-cusable 
in the X-tra X X-hibited on the X-terior of the last paper, you will allow 
me to X-press my readiness to admit. Please X-aminc the enclosed X-change, 
and, if deemed an X-piation for my remissness, it will be X-pcctcd that you 
will X-tend to me an X-oneration from your X-actions, by X-purging or 
X-scinding the said X from my next paper. Not that your mode is by any 
means X-ceptionable in X-ercising a right, but rather to be X-tollcd, as a very 
X-peditious one in making X-amples of delinquents,—Yours truly, X-ile, 


A Wonderful Discovery.— “If there had been no ministerial side of 
the House and no opposition,” says the Morning Herald y “ we should have 
had no Reform Bill.” 

“ You Don’t, Don’t You ? ”—“ Mister, I say, I don’t suppose you don’t 
know of nobody what don’t want to hire nobody to do nothing, don’t you ? ” 
The answer was, “ Yes, I don’t.” 

Bachelors, Beware! —“Will you take my arm?” said a gallant to a 
young lady after the dance was broken up. “La, yes, and you too,” retorted 
the fair one, “ seeing it’s Leap Year ! ” 

The Wife’s Helping Hand. —At no moment of difficulty does a husband, 
kuowing his own utter helplessness, draw so closely to his wife’s side for / 
comfort and assistance as when he wants a button to be sewn on his shirt- 
collar !— Punch. 

Cause and Effect. —An old lady who was apt to be troubled in her 
dreams, and rather superstitious withal, informed the parson of the parish that 
on the night previous she dreamed she saw her grandmother, who had been 
dead for ten years. The clergyman asked what she had been eating “ Ob, 
only half a mince pie.”—“Well,” said he, “if you had devoured the other 
half, you might probably have seen your grandfather too.” 

An Eye to Business. — An American clergyman having with great 
eloquence urged his congregation to abstain on Thanksgiving Day from all 
labour and all business pursuits, and to attend church in the forenoon, 
concluded with this touching appeal:—“ If any brethren are at leisure in the 
forenoon, I should be pleased to see them at my house, as I intend to take 
that opportunity, should friends enough assemble, to move my barn.” 

You Know. —Some persons in conversation are for ever telling you that 
“ you know.” At a party, one evening, a question arose between certain 
individuals as to whether a somewhat dashy person present had said “ yes,” 
or “ no,” to an interrogatory. One of his particular friends, who knew, thus 
remarked to us :—“ He knows, you know, that / know, you know, that you 
know, you know, that he said ‘ no,’ you know.” A man who don’t know 
better than “ know” so much, deserves to have his knows tweaked. 

Putting a Shoot in It. —While travelling in Ireland, a gentleman say3 
he had the pleasure of witnessing the following superstitious occurrence. 
About noon, one day, he stopped at a house to refresh himself and his horse. 
While eating his dinner, the son of “mine host” entered with some game in 
his hand, and his gun over his shoulder. Laying his game on a side table, he 
went to where his mother was sitting, and in a playful manner pointed the 
empty gun at her. With fear stamped on her countenance, she arose from 
her seat, and begged him to desist, at the same calling on the saints to protect 
her, and crossing herself. “ Why, mother,” exclaimed the son, “ why are ye 
so fearful ? sure an’ it isn’t loaded.”—“ Oh, Jemmy, darlin,” said she, “ what 
| does that matter—sure an’ couldn’t Old Nick ’av put a shoot in it ? ” 

An Indian’s Choice.— The Indian sage Aurva, a great authority in 
matters matrimonial, gives minute directions for the choice of a wife. The 
girl, he tells us, must be only a third of her husband’s age, not very black, 
not yellow-comp]exioned, not vicious, nor unhealthy, nor of low origin—but 
one who has been well brought up and who speaks with propriety. She 
must not inherit a family malady, nor possess a masculine appearance ; must 
neither speak thick nor thin nor croak like a raven ; must not keep her eyes 
shut, nor have them wide open ; must not have dimples in her cheeks, nor 
goose skin, nor white nails, nor red eyes, nor fat hands, nor duck-like feet. 
She must neither be short nor tall, nor fat, nor thin, but very middling. Her 
teeth must be close set and her eyebrows wide apart. Finally, and most 
important of all, her gait must resemble that of a young elephant! 

Paying for their own Cordial. —Dr. Godfrey entertained a party of 
officers at dinner, which passed off well; the wine was in fine order and 
circulated briskly, and when they had all had enough, by way of a joke, 

! it was proposed they should drink their host’s health in his own “ cordial.” 
“Agreed! agreed!” In vain the doctor remonstrated, begged them to use 
his cellar freely, and to order from it whatever they required, but to spare his 
laboratory. The whim of the moment must be gratified—nothing but the 
cordial would go down. It was reluctantly ordered, its appearance on table 
loudly cheered, and bottle after bottle (for its taste is by no means unpleasant) 
disappeared. What was their astonishment the next morning to receive a 
note from the doctor stating that as they had chosen to forget the character 
in which they were invited to his house, and had descended from the rank of 
guests into that of customers, he had no alternative but to treat them 
accordingly, and therefore enclosed his bill—“ Thirteen bottles of cordial, 
£13. 13s.”—which he compelled them to pay. 

The Test of Character. —An umbrella, it is said, can be taken as a 
test of character. The man who always takes an umbrella out with him is, a 
cautious fellow, who abstains from all speculation, and is pretty sure to die 
rich. The man who is always leaving his umbrella behind him is one 
generally who makes no provision for the morrow. He is reckless, thought¬ 
less, always late for the train, leaves the street-door open when he goes home 
late at night, and is absent to such a degree as to speak ill of a baby in tho 
presence of its mother. The man who is always losing his umbrella is an 
unlucky dog, whose bills are always protested, whose boots split, whose gloves 
crack, whose buttons are always coming off, whose change is sure to have 
some bad money in it. Be cautious how you lend a hundred pounds to such 
a man. The man who is perpetually expressing a nervous anxiety about his 
umbrella, and wondering if it is safe, is full of uneasiness and low suspicion. 
Let him be ever so rich, give not your daughter to him; he will undoubtedly 
take more care of his umbrella than of his wife. 
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